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“GASSING” THE WORLD’S MIND: WHAT A FATHER TOLD HIS SON. 


BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS, 


Paris, September 12, 1917. 
My Dear Son: 

So Colonel Mauvaisin wrote to America, 
did he, about how narrowly I escaped being 
“gassed” on my tour of his sector of the 
front? It is fine of mother and you not to 
send me frantic adjurations about taking 
care of myself, and about not risking my 
old carcass, and so forth. Your trust in 
my judgment and your willingness that I 
should take risks on this errand that Uncle 
Sam has sent me upon make me glad afresh 
for my Spartan family. Out here one sees 
tragic instances of men who have gone to 
pieces because of whining, whimpering, 
weakling wives who have failed to rise to 
the war level. I’ve been on four fronts, 
and this really was my closest known call; 
yet I got over it fully in a short time. For- 
give me for not telling you about it straight- 
way. 

Your letter prompts me to write, at a 
length which might be tiresome to a 
stranger, certain considerations that have 
been accumulating in my thought for three 
months upon the “ gassing” of the world’s 
mind by this big war. It has come to be a 
conviction with me that the real dangers 
of this conflict are mental and spiritual, 
and not physical. That is to say, I have no 
doubt whatever about our ability eventually 
to overcome the submarines and the air 
raids and the big guns and the liqiud fire 
and the gas attacks of the Germans; but I 
do have times of anxiety concerning the 
effect of certain noxious ideas which have 
become almost world-wide. 

The fine portrait of yourself in your mil- 
itary uniform which came with your letter 
—and I tell you, lad, it’s a pleasure that mil- 
lions of dollars cannot buy for a father, to 
see the son of his loins fit and accepted for 





service by his country—reminds me that, as 
a sort of expert on this war in its broader 
phases, I should write you frankly about 
what I consider the three greatest menaces 
of the present hour. As a good soldier of 
the coming day, you should be prepared for 
them; for they are especially threatening 
the high-spirited youth of many lands, 

Perhaps, recalling the many speeches you 
have heard me make upon America’s duty 
to the whole world and the perils of our 
provincialism, you will think it strange that 
I put first the danger to civilization from 
the current “internationalism.” I can im- 
agine what your radical young professor of 
social science would say to my indictment! 
But he lives in a world of books, and I have 
just come out of Russia. He knows the 
theory; I know the thing. And this cult 
of “internationalism,” which is sweeping 
sentimentalists in many lands away from 
whatever moorings they once had, is, 
bluntly, a worse menace to the whole 
world’s welfare than Prussianism itself. 

It is an attempt to reduce all integers to 
ciphers and then add them up and find the 
sum of perfection. 

It hopes to make everybody a nobody, 
and then suddenly produce the perfect man 
and the perfect state. 

Do you remember that passage in one of 
Stevenson’s essays wherein he describes 
the thrifty Scotch grocer who, at a sale, 
bought a job lot of odds and ends of liquors 
and then poured them into a common vat. 
When asked what he was making, he re- 
plied that he did not rightly know, but he 
thought it would turn out port! So your 
“internationalists” think they can mix 
good and bad, ripe and green, black and 
yellow, white and brown, old and new, edu- 
cated and ignorant, and out of all this queer 
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commingling get a newer, higher order of 
being! 

In America these sentimentalists are fond 
of quoting the Bible verse which says that 
God has “made of one blood all nations 
. .. of the earth,” forgetting that the same 
verse continues, “And hath determined 
aforetime the bounds of their habitation.” 
The big fact of the entire Bible misses them 
—namely, that it is a book of a Chosen 
People. Providence did its best by the 
whole world by doing its best by one pecul- 
iar nation. 

It was in Russia, which is fairly rotten 
with this specious idea, that I came to see 
clearly that “internationalism” is funda- 
mentally a vast disloyalty. It breaks old 
allegiances and offers none that are new 
or better. For up to date the only way a 
man can be loyal to the race-as a whole is 
by loyalty to that section of it of which he 
is a part. In life, as in mathematics, the 
whole is but equal to the sum of its parts; 
and if certain of our present-day reformers 
would give over trying to transform the 
universe and confine themselves to effecting 
some substantial improvement in that in- 
finitesimal fragment of it which lives within 
their own clothes, they would have a task 
more commensurate with their powers and 
likelier to promote the general result de- 
sired. Have you noticed how relatively 
few of the very vocal makers-over of the 
world have achieved personalities for them- 
selves? How much greater service was 
done for his generation by such men as 
your dear old doctor grandfather, who 
never preached a word, but lived a life and 
did a work and stood fast for honor and 
died like a gentleman and a patriot? “In- 
ternationalism” as I noticed it in Russia 
was, wittingly or unwittingly, only a cloak 
for mental and moral laziness. It meant 
a repudiation of clear and tangible and un- 
doubted obligations to the people of the 
country and to its national allies. These 
poor dreamers acted as if they thought that 
they could build up humanity by wrecking 
Russia. If I am not mistaken, it will yet 
prove the greatest disservice ever done by 
one nation to the whole world. While it 
may be only the mist that precedes the sun- 
rise, I very much fear that it is a fog of 
death. 

So for you, my boy, I prescribe patriot- 
ism—passionate, pulsing, purposeful  pa- 
triotism. Be sure that every atom you con- 
tribute to the well-being of America is the 
most direct service you can render to the 
human race as a whole. Every brick built 
into her walls is like a foundation stone for 
the entire world. Whatever you do to help 
your country to fulfill her highest destiny 
is the straightest contribution you can make 
to the well-being of mankind. And any act 





of recreancy to America is black disloyalty 
to all the little peoples and weak peoples 
who afe leaning upon her for support and 
guidance. As one who has traveled over 
more of this earth’s surface than most men, 
I solemnly declare to you, my son, that the 
best internationalist to-day is the ‘true 
American. Even in this immediate matter 
of the Germans, the men who are facing 
them in the trenches are truer friends of 
Germany than the muddy-minded Russians 
who have been fraternizing with them in- 
stead of fighting them. 

Seriously as I believe that this perverted 
doctrine of “internationalism” is a Ger- 
man poison gas, so also am I convinced, in 
the second place, that the prevalent hysteria 
about the destruction of life as the supreme 
ill is born of German materialism. There 
is no denying that up until this year, at 
least, modern America had become a cod- 
dier of the carcass. Mere prolongation of 
physical existence had come to be accepted 
as the supreme boon. Pain was the king of 
terrors. Suffering was more odious than 
sin. Our writers and speakers vied with 
one another in painting the horrors of war 
and the terrors of death. Destruction of 
life was held to be the most dreadful of 
evils. “Safety first” had become a Na- 
tional slogan, echoed from the souls of the 
timorous and the body-loving. This dan- 
gerous doctrine was as poison in the sys- 
tem of the people. 

I throw down the challenge to that theory. 
Better—far, far better—is it that three- 
fourths of the race should perish than that 
all should live in cowardice and corruption 
of spirit. There are a thousand worse fates 
than being dead. Why it is that in all of 
big Russia the one element of hope, the 
one steadfast and loyal group, are the Cos- 
sacks, who despise life as a prize and covet 
a warrior’s death? Is it not the death- 
defying soul of France that has made her 
the hero nation of this war? One of the 
blessings of the peace which lies ahead of 
us is that we shall rebreed from a race of 
men who have subordinated the body and 
have jauntily flung it over the top into the 
teeth of destruction. If I at all understand 
the genus of the Christian religion, it is 
the spirit of the Cross, which represents 
the free and lavish offering up of the most 
precious Life for the sake of love and loy- 
alty and righteousness. There is no need 
for me to tell you, what you already know, 
that I would rather see you dead than a 
cowering, fearful seeker after the safety 
of self. 

Let me reassure you about death. On 
this subject I write with a firm pen. I have 
seen and heard and felt death; once, you 
recall, after the violent disaster which per- 
manently disabled me, I passed through 
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what the doctors called all the physical ex- 
periences of the dissolution of spirit and 
body. No man alive has suffered more ex- 
quisite physical pain than I. Also for long 
hours on end, and repeatedly, I have been 
under fire, listening to the marvelous or- 
chestra of battle. I have faced death from 
airplanes and from submarines, from ban- 
dits and from plagues. In fact, death and 
I have become a sort of playfellows; and 
he is far better company than some of 
fairer repute. All who know him best will 
agree with me that he is not to be dreaded. 
You will understand me when I declare 
that no man on earth has more reason to 
live than I, or less fear to die. My religion 
has simmered down to a simple faith in a 
loving God who is more interested in the 
spirits of men than he is in the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion, the Five Points of 
Calvinism, or the Methodist Book of Dis- 
cipline. All his plans for us must include 
two worlds. His character is so well ex- 
pressed by the father nature that he gave 
us Jesus to show men in sublime and un- 
theological simplicity how to live and how 
to die. God surely expects his other sons 
likewise to enter into his many mansions 
as gentlemen, conscious of their character 
and obligations. Death is only the great 


revealer and great solver and great uniter. 


You are not the sort to make either your 
earthly or your heavenly Father ashamed 
of you by exalting your comfort and con- 
venience above your character and convic- 
tions. The man who is afraid to die is 
scarcely fit to live. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes pointed out how 
we naturally think in threes. The third 
word I have for you I have observed anew 
in a dozen lands since the war began, seeing 
how misty thinking concerning it has played 
into our enemy’s hands. I allude to a man’s 
relations to women. Here again you 
should recall the commingling of civiliza- 
tions and the merging of standards and 
ideals which this war has effected. Frankly, 
we are in danger of being “ gassed” by the 
ethics of Russia as well as of Germany. 
The fact of the existence of immoral na- 
tions is to be accepted and reckoned with. 
Just as Germany cannot comprehend our 
American code of honor among gentle- 
men or the sanctity of a pledged word, so 
Russia is incapable of attaining our view- 
point about women. Russia is still more 
Oriental than European, and even the usages 
of some European nations are far enough 
different from ours. I cite Russia as ex- 
treme, for I have come to fear that in more 
ways than one the Russian infection is a 
menace to the new world order for which 
we are fighting. To the Russian the sub- 
jection of a desire to a principle is difficult 
to comprehend. His reasoning is entirely 
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simple. Every man has certain strong phys- 
ical inclinations; why should he do other- 
wise than gratify them? The spirit of 
what we may call sexual curiosity or ad- 
venture is strong in both men and women; 
therefore, reasons the Russian, yield to it. 
After observing certain prudential consid- 
erations, throw the reins on the neck of 
the steed of desire, and away! It has fre- 
quently been remarked that in Russia the 
conditions are less those of immorality than 
of unmorality; or, as one purist calls it, of 
“ a-morality.” 

As all the world’s civilizations are meet- 
ing in war’s melting job, this conception of 
unrestrained physical nature is thrust upon 
the attention of even those American men 
who had taken it for granted that a man 
should be as chaste as his mother believes 
him to be. Many a soldier finds, to his 
amazement and to his bewilderment, and 
otfen to his undoing, that some of the 
Allied armies expect a man to leave any 
scruples on this subject sitting back some- 
where by the home fires, and they accord 
provision and protection for him in the 
free gratification of appetite. There is 
more truth than is comfortable in the hys- 
terical tales of certain preachers concern- 
ing moral conditions at some fronts. While 
the vast majority of North American troops 
have remained uncontaminated, yet thou- 
sands of clean fellows have been harder hit 
than by German bullets on the fair fields of 
France. 

Here I hasten to add that, frankly, I 
have been at times amazed and profoundly 
affected by the spectacle of men who, like 
lilies growing in the mud (though far from 
being lily-like men!), have retained the 
highest conceptions and practices of chas- 
tity amid Oriental, Russian and European 
conditions. Anybody who tries to sing into 
your ear on this subject the popular song, 
“Everybody’s doing it!” may with cer- 
tainty be challenged. You and I know bet- 
ter. We ourselves are no plaster saints, 
but we still can kiss mother and sister with- 
out a twinge of conscience. Having such 
a mother as you have, and trained in this 
matter as she and I have tried to train you, 
it is less credit for you than for some other 
fellows to fly over the secret citadel of your 
heart the white banner of a blameless life. 
I could tell you dozens of stories of men, 
known in the intimacy of compatriots in an 
alien land, who give the lie to the slander 
concerning male unchastity, which slander, 
as Barrie says, has done more harm than 
all the wars of history. There flash across 
my memory the personalities of a charming 
business man in Tientsin; of two men in 
Petrograd, in the diplomatic service; of a 
splendid American soldier serving America 
in Scandinavia; of a brilliant reporter 
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whose home is the whole world; of a hand- 
some chap in Tiflis—these are men whose 
lives I know, and who gave me their con- 
fidences with no thought of pointing a 
I say they are as truly representa- 
“ gone 


moral. 
tive men as the others who have 
down the line.” 

What has this got to do with the war? 
you may ask. Everything. We are fight- 
ing for a new world order. It will be nec- 
essary to reconstruct society from bed-rock 
up. Therefore we have got to keep our 
thinking clear on all things fundamental— 
and there is nothing in all civilization so 
fundamental as the relationship existing 
between men and women. Feminism, eu- 
genics, economics, education—all the inter- 
ests of our day are entirely subordinate to 
this basic subject. A learned man could 
write profoundly on the theme; but I am 
not a learned man, only your Dad writing 
frankly to his man son concerning the one 
thing I do know, which is real life. 

So I merely give you two reasons, as you 
face toward France, why you should help 
your men to be the sort their women pray 
that they may be: One is for the sake of 
the regnancy of the spirit. A man is more 
than a dog. He has impulses and desires, 
of course, like all created animals, but he 
also has a will, which the brute creation 
has not. No man can ever be a factor of 
first importance in life who has not learned 
to subdue his wishes to his convictions. 
“We have bodies; we are spirits.” A man 
whom I have heard called “ the finest diplo- 
matist in Europe” once summed up in my 
hearing. his views on this subject by saying, 
simply, * ‘There’s something fine about being 
decent.” A man is going to live much by 
himself; and surely he is going to die by 
himself, so why should he not preserve, 
above all things else, his self-respect ? 

The other sufficient reason, as I see it, 
why a man should walk straight is for the 
sake of home and womanhood. There are 
bad women; one of the hardest lessons for 
a chap with fine ideals to learn is that a 
woman may be a temptress. In the long 
run, though, the man must save the woman 
and society. He has an aptitude for con- 
sidering the large political order; and he 
must think of things in their longer reaches. 
No man is ever so bad that he does not de- 
sire his wife to be good; and good women 
are essential—absolutely essential—to good 
homes, which, in turn, are the indispensable 
factor in a high degree of civilization. 
Anything else than good women presiding 
over good homes produces a—well, I’ll not 
name names. Since we are now about the 
grim business of entirely reconstructing 
civilization, we are bound to take seriously 
our obligation to create and preserve a 
noble social system, and one that will be 
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safe for those first factors in democracy, 
our daughters and sons. Even in the most 
dissolute of the ancient Roman days those 
old reprobates took measures to preserve 
the chastity of the women of their own 
homes. The Moslems of Turkey, than 
whom there are no more sensual people on 
earth, safeguard maidenhood at the peril 
of life. They do it by outward means, we 
by the inner principles of both men and 
women. Religion’s part in this I shall not 
amplify, only remarking that it needs all 
the assistance of a supernatural faith to 
keep most of us up to the level of our 
capabilities. 

There you have my views on the three 
poisonous gases that imperil us in this war: 
first, “internationalism,” with its corollary 
of pacifism; second, the apotheosis of mere 
physical safety and comfort; and, third, 
the relaxing of our Anglo-Saxon ideals of 
personal chastity. I have written you a 
long letter; but, as I see before me on my 
table this portrait of a boy in uniform who 
is taller than his dad, and, thank God, better 
equipped for life and fitter to command 
men and himself, I have been moved to go 
on and on to the point of tedium. Let me 
whisper a secret. While it has tickled my 
vanity to know how proud you are of the 
old man’s little successes, and has been a 
real spur to me, yet all the while I know, 
and so should you, that you are my real 
success. Every line of your clean, strong 
body, every expression of your alert, steady 
mind, has been to me a joy beyond all re- 
wards of money or distinction or service. 
I supposed children never can know until 
too late what they mean to parents. If this 
letter were not already so long, I could tell 
you tales of men known to me personally, 
and to the whole world, who would gladly 
give every dollar they possess and every 
shred of fame if their sons were only hon- 
orable, useful and noble men. I blush to 
think how often I’ve boasted of you, my 
boy. All that ever I dreamed of doing or 
being I know you will accomplish if you 
come through this war alive. 

As for that, it is in the hands of you and 
God. I know you will never take an ignoble 
chance to live or refuse a noble chance to 
die. Either would be sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow to your mother and me, who have 
poured into your life more than you can 
ever surmise—more, even, than we pos- 
sessed, it seems—of high purpose and ex- 
pectation and patriotism. You are the 
flower and fruit of our life; therefore we 
thank God daily that you are a good sol- 
dier of the world’s welfare and of the 
American flag. 

Yours in an eternal bond of love, 

The Outlook. Daopy. 
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TEACHING OF SPELLING. 
ALFRED H. QUINETTE, DUQUESNE. 


ae proper time for the teaching of 

Orthography is in the assignment of 
the lesson. A pupil cannot be expected to 
know how to prepare any lesson with any 
degree of intelligence unless a large amount 
of the teaching is done when the assign- 
ment is made so as to enable him to first 
single out the main parts of the lesson and 
then group the details not so important 
around the main thought of the lesson. In 
the assignment of the spelling lesson the 
teacher should first study carefully the 
lesson to be assigned. In any well-graded 
class nearly every pupil can spell correctly 
without preparation most of the words to 
be assigned. 

It is the business of the teacher to select 
the words from the advanced lesson, with 
which any pupil may have difficulty, and 
call to the attention of the class not only 
the word but the part of the word likely to 
be misspelled. Take for instance the 
word separate—there is only one letter that 
is at all likely to be incorrect—a of the 
second syllable. Write the word upon the 
board and fix the attention of every pupil 
upon this a either by underscoring or better 
still write this letter very plainly in colored 
chalk. [Or write the word Seperate, draw 
a diagonal line four or five inches long 
across the wrong letter, making a picture 
of the word incorrectly spelled that cannot 
easily be forgotten.] By doing this the 
correct form is fixed in the mind. 

The following list of words will illus- 
trate: deleble, lovable, grammar, misstep, 
erosion, calendar. If the word should be 
composed entirely of syllables not spelled 
phoneticaly, write the entire word so strik- 
ingly that the mental picture may be fixed. 
Such a word might be Chautauqua. This 
word should be written in large letters with 
colored chalk upon the board. In any case 
test the pupils immediately with the words 
out of sight until the mental picture is per- 
fect or until the words are visualized. 

If the word is misspelled in the recita- 
tion, the teacher should see to it that the 
pupils’ attention be again directed to that 
part of the word misspelled until the 
mental image of that word is clear. The 
custom of having pupils rewrite words mis- 
spelled is of very little value, if not injuri- 
ous. There is nothing to be gained by 
punishing a pupil by means of spelling, and 
this is what the teacher is doing when she 
requires a student to re-write the word 
misspelled fifty or one hundred times. 
Such a method only causes the student to 
dislike the subject, and the purpose of 
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teaching is to get pupils interested in their 
studies so that they will study them be- 
cause they are interested. 

Special attention should be given to cor- 
rect pronunciatoin. Exact meaning of 
words should be required by drill in use in 
sentences by definition, by synonym of 
perhaps by giving words of opposite mean- 
ing. 

In teaching spelling pupils must be 
trained in the use of the dictionary. Far 
too many common words are incorrectly 
pronounced. The teacher must make sure 
that she pronounces the word correctly if 
she expects to do effective teaching and 
hold the respect of the class she teaches. 

Teachers should keep a list of misspelled 
words. Every teacher should have a desk 
copy of the text books used in spelling and 
mark every word misspelled, mispronounced 
or needing special attention. The teacher 
should keep this text book for her future 
use.—School and Home. 
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GERMAN IN ST. LOUIS. 


HOW THIS CITY AMERICANIZED ITS SCHOOLS 
IN 1888. 


HE city of St. Louis had a very large 


German population, many of whom 
were men of wealth and influence. They 
controlled public affairs in large measure, 
and had their mother-tongue everywhere in 
the schools. Mr. Robert G. Hogan tells in 
the Philadelphia Ledger how the suggestion 
to drop the German classes in the lower 
grade schools was received and acted upon 
years ago. He says: 

The writer in 1888 was a resident of St. 
Louis, Mo., and in that year sent his first 
son to school. A few days after the open- 
ing of the fall session the little fellow (who 
is now Captain Rex Hogan, of the United 
States marine corps) said: “ Father, I must 
buy a German book, because every scholar 
must take two lessons in German every 
week.” I gave him the money to buy his 
German book very unwillingly and at once 
began to investigate the conditions which 
required German to be studied in a city of 
the United States. I found out that citizens 
of German birth or extraction were in con- 
trol of the school board; that about $120,000 
per annum was being spent in paying teach- 
ers of German, and that all pupils in the 
eight grades of the primary schools were 
compelled to study the German language. 

At my first opportunity I attended a 
meeting of the Twenty-fifth Ward Demo- 
cratic Club and asked the privilege of 
speaking to it on an important subject. My 
talk was warmly applauded, for I took the 
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position, first, that the citizens of our city 
should not be taxed to pay for the teaching 
of any foreign language in the primary 
schools; second, that the German language 
was not entitled to recognition any more 
than was the Spanish, French, Italian or 
any other foreign tongue; third, that sta- 
tistics show 75 per cent. of our public- 
school pupils were compelled to go to work 
either before or immediately after grad- 
uating from the primary schools and, there- 
fore, needed all of their school hours in 
their own language; fourth, I held that the 
knowledge of any foreign language would 
not be of service in the lives of more than 
I or 2 per cent. of the pupils; fifth, the 
parents who desired their children to ac- 
quire a knowledge of German or any other 
foreign language could have them study 
said foreign language at their own expense 
and not at the expense of the 98 per cent. 
who did not want or require such knowl- 
edge. 

The newspapers took up the question and 
it became an absorbing one for a time. My 
home was on Compton Hill, in the Twenty- 
fifth Ward, which was then and is now 
largely inhabited by families of German 
birth and extraction. (The Thirteenth 
School District comprised the Twenty-fifth 
and Twenty-eighth Wards.) Many of the 
leading citizens of German birth congratu- 
lated me on my position, saying I was right 
and urged me to go on with the work. Be- 
fore the school-board election came on I 
was approached by members of the Repub- 
lican party with the proposition that I be- 
come the candidate on their ticket and that 
because the district was Republican I would 
surely be elected, but, being a Democrat 
and not desiring to enter public life, I re- 
fused. The Democrats came after me also 
and said: “You owe much to the public 
schools; your children will owe much to 
them and you have put this issue before the 
public; therefore, it is your duty to sac- 
rifice your own wishes to the public and for 
the children of our city.” No answer but 
“yes” could be made to such an argument. 
Therefore, I consented and in a Republican 
district was elected on the Democratic 
ticket by two-thirds of all the votes cast. 

Shortly after entering the office and with 
the assistance of some of the members of 
the board I introduced a resolution to dis- 
continue the teaching of German in the 
primary or grammar schools of St. Louis 
now and forever. Every newspaper in the 
city of every language sustained and advo- 
cated the adoption of the resolution except 
one small German paper called Der Trib- 
une, which was edited by my friend and 
neighbor, Richard Bartholdt. 

It required much work and _ several 
months’ time to put the resolution through 





to complete adoption owing to the “ fear of 
the German vote” on the part of some of 
the “politician” members of the board. 
After the resolution was signed, sealed and 
delivered, and in order to demonstrate the 
fact that I was in no way antagonistic to 
gur German citizens, I introduced and put 
through a resolution that all of the teach- 
ers of German who by the first resolution 
would be deprived of their positions were 
to be alphabetically listed, examined by the 
superintendent and assistant superintendents 
concerning their ability to teach in our 
schools and to speak the English language 
grammatically and idiomatically, and that 
those who passed such examinations satis- 
factorily were to be appointed to vacancies 
as they occurred before and ahead of the 
graduates of our normal schools and others 
who were then listed for appointment. 

All of these things took place almost 
thirty years ago and have been of incal- 
culable benefit to hundreds of thousands of 
the pupils of the St. Louis public schools. 
They have been able to devote all of their 
time while in school to the English branches 
alone and have saved the public more than 
$3,000,000 which otherwise would have 
been worse than wasted. No one who has 
a knowledge of educational matters in the 
public schools of the cities of the United 
States will hesitate to say that the public 
schools of St. Louis rank very high; that 
the officers of the Board of Education of 
St. Louis have been leaders; that Prof. 
Louis Soldan and Prof. Ben Blewett were 
men of national reputation, and that the 
present officers are men whose administra- 
tion of the St. Louis public schools is be- 
yond just criticism. 

German is not needed by the children of 
the United States, and if we are anxious 
to make our country one and undivided in 
patriotism and our people “a homogeneous 
and liberty-loving people” we should debar 
the teaching of all foreign languages in the 
primary or grammar schools, not only from 
a patriotic standpoint, but from an eco- 
nomical standpoint as well. I use the word 
“economical” as looking to the saving of 
the pupils’ valuable time, which will enable 
them to devote their entire time to the es- 
sential language in their lives and to the 
saving of the money of the public, which 
can be used to good advantage elsewhere; 
for much is needed by the public schools 
which can be purchased by the money now 
wasted on German. 

The revelations of German propaganda 
advanced through the teaching of German 
in Nebraska to the exclusion of English 
lead me to suggest the advocacy of the pas- 
sage by Congress of a bill putting before 
all the States for their approval an amend- 
ment to the Constitution forbidding the 
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teaching of any foreign language in any of 
the primary or grammar schools of the 
United States, but allowing pupils who en- 
ter the high schools or colleges of the pub- 
lic schools to select one or two foreign lan- 
guages as a study if they desire to do so. 

That no people can be homogeneous who 
cannot speak the language of their neigh- 
bors was demonstrated at the Tower of 
Babel, “and the people were scattered 
abroad upon the face of all the earth,” 
those who spoke the same language went 
off and away from those with whom they 
could not converse. The language of the 
people of the United States is English, and 
all who want it to remain English and not 
German should put forth the effort now to 
make our people one people in language, in 
patriotism, in the purpose to allow no for- 
eign language to be forced upon us by the 
representatives or lovers of a land that was 
once honored among all lands, but is now 
“a mad dog among the nations,” which 
should be outlawed from all intercourse 
with the peoples who love liberty and right- 
eousness. 

German will not hereafter be taught in 
any grade of the public schcols of St. Louis 


THE LITTLE POSTBOY. 





BY BAYARD TAYLOR, 


: eon is the story of my adventure with 
a little postboy in the northern part 
of Sweden. Very few foreigners travel in 
Sweden in the winter on account of the in- 
tense cold. I made my journey in the win- 
ter because I was on my way to Lapland, 
where it is easier to travel when the swamps 
and rivers are frozen, and the reindeer 
sleds can fly along over the smooth snow. 
It was very cold indeed the greater part of 
the time; the days were short and dark, and 
if I had not found the people so kind, so 
cheerful, and so honest, I should have felt 
inclined to turn back more than once. 

In the northern part of Sweden there are 
neither railroads nor stages, but the gov- 
ernment has built post-stations at distances 
varying from ten to twenty miles. At each 
station a number of horses, and sometimes 
wagons and sleds, are kept; but generally 
the traveler has his own sled, and simply 
hires the horses from one station to an- 
other. These horses are furnished either 
by the keeper of the station or by some of 
the neighboring farmers; and when they 
are wanted, a man or boy goes along with 
the traveler to bring them back. I had my 
own little sled, filled with hay and covered 
with reindeer skins to keep me warm. So 
long as the weather was not too cold, it was 





very pleasant to speed along through the 
dark forests, over the frozen rivers, or past 
farm after farm in the sheltered valleys, 
up hill and down until long after the stars 
came out, and then to get a warm supper 
in some dark-red post-cottage, while the 
cheerful people sang or told stories around 
the fire. -The cold increased a little every 
day, to be sure; but I became gradually ac- 
customed to it, and soon began to fancy 
that the Arctic climate was not so difficult 
to endure as I had supposed. At first the 
thermometer fell to zero; then it went down 
ten degrees below; then twenty, and finally 
thirty. Being dressed in thick furs from 
head to foot, I did not suffer greatly; but 
I was very glad when the people told me 
that such extreme could never lasted more 
than two or three days. 

Boys of twelve or fourteen very often 
went with me to bring back their fathers’ 
horses, and so long as those lively, red- 
cheeked fellows could face the weather, it 
would not do for me to be afraid. One 
night there was a wonderful aurora in the 
sky. The streamers of red and blue light 
darted hither and thither, chasing each 
other up to the zenith and down again to 
the northern horizon, with a rapidity and a 
brilliance which I had never seen before. 
“ There will be a storm soon,” said my post- 
boy; “ one always comes after these lights.” 
Next morning the sky was overcast, and 
the short day was as dark as our twilight. 
But it was not quite so cold as the day be- 
fore, and I traveled onward as fast as pos- 
sible. There was a long stretch of wild 
and thinly settled country before me, and I 
wished to get through it before stopping 
for the night. At seven o’clock in the 
evening I had still one more station of 
three Swedish miles before reaching the 
village where I intended to spend the night. 
Now, a Swedish mile is nearly equal to 
seven Engilsh, so that this station was at 
least twenty miles long. 

I decided to take supper while the horse 
was eating his feed. They had not ex- 
pected any more travelers at the station, 
and were not prepared. The keeper had 
gone on with two lumber merchants; but 
his wife—a friendly, rosy-faced woman— 
prepared me some excellent coffee, potatoes 
and stewed reindeer meat, upon which I 
made a satisfactory meal. The house was 
on the border of a large, dark forest, and 
the roar of the icy northern wind in the 
trees seemed to increase while I waited in 
the warm room. I did not feel inclined to 
go forth into the wintry storm; but, having 
set my mind on reaching the village that 
night, I was unwilling to turn back. 

“Tt is a bad night,” said the woman, “ and 
my husband will certainly stay at Umea un- 
til morning. Lars will take you, and they 
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can come back together.” ‘“ Who is Lars?” 
I asked. ‘“ My son,” said she. “He is get- 
ting the horse ready. There is nobody else 
about the house to-night.” Just then the 
door opened, and in came Lars. He was 
about twelve years old; but his face was so 
rosy, his eyes were so clear and round and 
blue, and his golden hair was blown back 
from his face in such silky curls that he ap- 
peared to be even younger. I was surprised 
that his mother should be willing to send 
him twenty miies through the dark woods 
in such a storm. 

“Come here, Lars!” I said. Then I 
took him by the hand, and asked, “ Are you 
not afraid to go so far to-night?” He 
looked at me with wondering eyes and 
smiled, and his mother made haste to say, 
“You need not fear, sir. Lars is young, 
but he’ll take you safe enough. If the 
storm doesn’t get worse, you'll be at Umea 
by eleven o'clock.” 

I was again on the point of remaining; 
but while I was trying to decide what to 
do, the boy had put on his overcoat of 
sheepskin, tied the lappets of his fur cap 
under his chin and a thick woollen scarf 
around his nose and mouth, so that only 
the round blue eyes were visible; and then 
his mother took down the mittens of hare’s 
fur from the stove, where they had been 
hung to dry. He put them on, took a short 
leather whip, and was ready. I wrapped 
myself in my furs, and we went out to- 
gether. The driving snow cut me in the 
face like needles, but Lars did not mind it 
in the least. He jumped into the sled, 
which he had filled with soft, fresh hay, 
tucked in the reindeer skins at the sides, 
and we cuddled down together on the nar- 
row seat, making everything close and 
warm before we set out. 

The night was dark, the snow blew into 
our faces and the dark fir trees roared all 
around us. Lars, however, knew the way, 
and somehow or other we kept the track. 
He talked to the horse so constantly and 
so cheerfully that after a while my own 
spirits began to rise; and the way seemed 
neither so long nor so disagreeable. “ Ho, 
there, Axel!” he would say. “Keep the 
road, not too far to the left. Well done! 
Here’s a level; now trot a bit.” So we 
went on—sometimes up hill, sometimes 
down hill—for a long time, as it seemed. 
I began to grow chilly, and even Lars 
handed me the reins while he swung and 
beat his arms to keep the blood in circula- 
tion. He no longer sang little songs and 
fragments of hymns as when we first set 
out; but he was not in the least alarmed, or 
even impatient. Whenever I asked (as I 
did about every five minutes), “Are we 
nearly there?” he always answered, “A 
little farther.” 





Suddenly the wind seemed to increase, 
“Ah!” said he, “now I know where we 
are: it’s one mile more.” But one mile, 
you must remember, meant seven. Lars 
checked the horse and peered anxiously 
from side to side in the darkness. I looked 


also, but could see nothing. ‘“ What is the 


matter?” I finally asked. “We have got 
past the hills on the left,” he said. “The 
country is open to the wind, and here the 
snow drifts worse than anywhere else on 
the road. If there have been no plows out 
to-night, we'll have trouble.” You must 
know that the farmers along the road are 
obliged to turn out with their horses and 
oxen, and plow down the drifts whenever 
the road is blocked by a storm. In less than 
a quarter of an hour we could see the horse 
was sinking in the deep snow. He plunged 
bravely forward, but made scarcely any 
headway, and presently became so ex- 
hausted that he stood quite still. 

Lars and I arose from the seat and looked 


around. For my part, I saw nothing ex- 


cept some very indistinct shapes of trees; 
there was no sign of an opening between 
them. In a few minutes the horse started 
again, and with great labor carried us a 
few yards farther. “Shall we get out and 
try to.find the road?” I asked. “It’s no 
use,” Lars answered. “In these new drifts 
we would sink to the waist. Wait a little, 
and we shall get through this one.” It was 
as he said. Another pull brought us 
through the deep part of the drift, and we 
reached a place where the snow was quite 
shallow. But it was not the hard, smooth 
surface of the road; we could feel that the 
ground was uneven and covered with roots 
and bushes. Bidding Axel stand still, Lars 
jumped out of the sled and began wading 
around among the trees. Then I got out 
on the other side, but had not taken ten 
steps before I began to sink so deeply into 
the loose snow that I was glad enough to 
return to the sled. It was a bad situation, 
and I wondered how we should ever get 
out of it. 

I shouted to Lars in order to guide him, 
and it was not long before he also came 
back to the sled. “If I knew where the 
road was,” said he, “I could get into it 
again. But I don’t: know, and I think we 
must stay here all night.” “We shall freeze 
to death in an hour,” I cried. I was already 
chilled to the bone. The wind had made 
me very drowsy, and I knew that if I slept 
I should be frozen. “Oh, no!” exclaimed 
Lars cheerfully; “I am a Norrlander, and 
Norrlanders never freeze. I went with the 
men to the bear hunt last winter up on the 
mountains, and we were several nights in 
the snow. Besides, I now what my father 
did with a gentleman on this very road, and 
we'll do it to-night.” “What was it?” 
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“Let me take care of Axel first,” said Lars. 
“We can spare him some hay and one rein 
deer skin.” 

It was a slow but difficult task to unhar- 
ness the horse, but.we finished. it at last. 
Lars then led him under the drooping 
branches of a fir tree, tied him to one of 
them, gave him an armful of hay and fas- 
tened the reindeer skin upon his back. Axel 
began to eat as if perfectly satisfied with 
the arrangement. When this was done, 
Lars spread the remaining hay evenly over 
the bottom of the sled and covered it with 
skins, which he tucked in very firmly on the 
side toward the wind. Then lifting them 
on the other side, he said, “ Now, take off 
your fur coat quick, lay it over the hay and 
then creep under it.” 

I obeyed as rapidly as possible. For an 
instant I shivered in the icy air; but the 
next moment I lay stretched in the bottom 
of the sled, sheltered from the storm. I 
held up the ends of the reindeer skin, while 
Lars took off his coat and crept in beside 
me. After we had drawn the skins down 
and pressed the hay against them, Lars said 
we must pull off our boots, untie our scarfs 
and so loosen our clothes that they would 
not feel tight upon any part of the body. 
When this was done and we lay close to- 
gether warming each other, I found that 
the chill gradually passed out of my blood; 
my hands and feet were no longer.numb; 
a delightful feeling of comfort crept over 
me, and I lay as snugly as in the best bed. 
I was surprised to find that although my 
head was covered, I did not feel stifled. 
Enough air came in under the skins to pre- 
vent us from feeling oppressed. 

There was barely room for the two of us 
to lie, with no chance of turning over or 
rolling about. In five minutes, I think, we 
were asleep, and I dreamed of gathering 
peaches on a warm August day at home. 
In fact, I did not wake up thoroughly dur- 
ing the night; neither did Lars, though it 
seemed to me that we both talked in our 
sleep. But as I must have talked English 
and he Swedish, there could have been no 
connection between our remarks. I remem- 
ber that his warm, soft hair pressed against 
my chin and that his feet reached no 
farther than my knees. 

Just as I was beginning to feel a little 
cramped and stiff from lying so still, I was 
suddenly aroused by the cold wind on my 
face. Lars had risen on his elbow and was 
peeping out from under the skins. “I think 
it must be near six o’clock,” he said. “The 
sky is clear, and I can see the big star. We 
can start in another hour.” 

I felt so much refreshed that I was for 
Starting out at once; but Lars remarked 
very sensibly that it was not yet possible to 
find the road. While we were talking, 
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Axel neighed. “There they are!” cried 
Lars, and immediately began to pull on his 
boots, his scarf and heavy coat. I did the 
same, and by the time we were ready we 
heard shouts and the crack of whips. We 
harnessed Axel to the sled and drove slowly 
in the direction of the sounds, which came, 
as we presently saw, from a company of 
farmers out thus early to plow the road. 

They had six pairs of horses hitched to 
a wooden frame something like the bow of 
a ship, pointed in front and spreading out 
to a breadth of ten or twelve feet. The 
machine not only cut through the drifts, but 
packed the snow and left a good, solid road. 
After it had passed, we sped along mer- 
rily in the cold morning twilight, and in 
little more than an hour reached the post- 
house at Umea, where we found Lars’s 
father prepared to return home. He waited 
until Lars had eaten a good warm break- 
fast, when I said good-by to both and went 
on toward Lapland. 

On my return, some weeks afterward, I 
stopped at the same little station. This time 
the weather was mild and bright, and the 
father would have gone with him to the 
next posthouse; but I preferred to take my 
little ‘bedfellow and sledfellow. He was 
so quiet and cheerful and fearless that, al- 
though I had been nearly all over the world 
and he had never been away from home— 
although I was a man and he was a young 
boy—I felt that I had learned a lesson from 
him and might probably learn many more, 
if I should know him better. We had a 
merry trip of two or three hours, and then 
I took leave of Lars forever. He is no 
doubt still driving travelers over the road— 
a handsome, courageous, level-headed young 
man—perhaps with his own son growing 
up to take his place and help some stranger, 
like myself, through a winter storm. 


oo 


COMMIT TO MEMORY. 


More people drown in the glass than in 
the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keep- 
ing under the insect life, that fruit and 
grain may ripen and animals and men may 


live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. We 
are told that if all bird life were destroyed, 
insect life would so multiply that within 
three years the earth would be a desert. 

Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; 
it will be growing when ye’re sleeping.— 
Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth 
about him was a sufferer, a soft, meek, 
patient, humble, tranquil spirit; the first 
true gentleman that ever breathed.— 
Decker. 
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I will not kill or hurt any living creature 
- needlessly; nor destroy any beautiful thing, 
but will strive to comfort all gentle life, 
and guard and perfect all natural beauty on 
earth.—John Ruskin. 

I expect to pass through this world but 
once. Any good thing, therefore, that I 
can do, or any kindness that I can show to 
a fellow-creature, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass 
this way again—Edward Courtney: En- 
graved upon his tomb. 

We see not in this life the end of 
human actions. Their influence never dies. 
In ever-widening circles it reaches beyond 
the grave. Death removes us from this to 
an eternal world. Time determines what 
shall be our condition in that world. 
Every morning when we go forth we lay 
the moudling hand upon our destiny, and 
every evening when we have done we leave 
a deathless impression upon our char- 
acters. We touch not a wire but vibrates 
in Eternity. We breathe not a thought but 
reports at the throne of God. Let youth 
especially think of these things, and let 
every one remember that, in this world 
where character is in its formation state, 
it is a serious thing to think, to speak, to 
act. 


<< 





THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY. 
BY J. H. MINNICK. 


A ee the exception of the classics, perhaps 

no subject is less suited to the needs of 
high school pupils than the traditional geometry 
usually taught in the schools of America. 
Much of the beginnings of geometry grew out 
of the real needs of the ancients. After frag- 
ments of the subject had been worked out by 
some of the great thinkers of antiquity, the 
master mind of Euclid separated it from real 
life and organized it into a piece of cold 
logic. In America this subject first found a 
place in the university curriculum as is evident 
from the catalogues of some of our leading 
institutions. Later as other subjects were in- 
troduced into the universities, geometry, with 
but little change, was crowded down into the 
high schools. Thus we came to demand of 
our boys and girls the mastery of a subject 
which only a genius had been able to organize. 

Measured by its contribution to the realiza- 
tion of the aim of education, traditional geom- 
etry is in almost every sense a failure, As 
taught in our high schools it bears almost no 
relation to the social or material world in 
which the child lives, and there are those who 
believe that such a relation should not exist. 
A professor of mathematics in one of our 
large universities has frequently said that he 
has no use for a text which attempts to make 
any applications of the subject. Much less do 
these men believe that there should be any 
tangible rewards for the study of geometry. 





In reply to a pupil who asked what he would 
get for studying geometry, Euclid told his 
slave, “Give him three obols, since he must 
make gain out of what he learns.” And since 
that time men have often side-stepped the 
whole question of the value of geometry by 
quoting this statement from Euclid. But if 
geometry bears no real relation to our lives or 
to the world in which we live, then it can have 
no part in the adjustment of an individual “ to 
those elements of his environment that are of 
concern in modern life.” 

The most important claim which mathema- 
ticians make for geometry is that it trains the 
child to think logically. However, we well 
know that most of the pupils who study geom- 
etry in our high schools show but little ability 
to think logically even in mathematics. Those 
of us who have read college entrance examina- 
tion papers or taught mathematics in the uni- 
versity known how sadly the high schools have 
failed in this respect. In both the examina- 
tions and the college courses there is a decided 
tendency on the part of the student to repro- 
duce the pages which he has memorized. 

But this is to be expected, for geometry as 
usually taught involves scarcely any of the 
elements of the thought process. Dewey anal- 
yzes the thought process into the following 
five elements: (1) a felt difficulty; (2) its lo- 
cation and definition; (3) suggestions of a 
possible solution; (4) development by reason- 
ing of the bearings of the suggestions; (5) 
further observation and experiment leading to 
its acceptance or rejection. If we inspect the 
teaching of geometry in most of our high 
schools, we find, first, that the majority of 
pupils do not begin the study of the subject 
or of any special part of it with a feeling that 
it will help them out of any difficulties or that 
it will help solve their problems. In fact they 
see no reason why they should study geometry 
except to fulfill the school requirements, and 
many teachers can give no better reason. Sec- 
ond, the child is never allowed to discover and 
formulate his own problems. The book does 
this for him. Third, he seldom is permitted to 
suggest or follow out his own method of solu- 
tion. The proof is given in the book and the 
best way to meet the requirements of the 
teacher is to memorize the text. Fourth, the 
development of the proof is generally given 
completely by the author and nothing is to he 
added by the child. Fifth, the pupil seldom 
makes any investigation leading to a decision, 
but usually accepts the conclusion given in the 
book upon authority rather than because of 
any evidence which may have been presented. 
In fact, I have seen pupils give a proof per- 
fectly and then in the discussion which fol- 
lowed show that they did not know what they 
had proved. Of course some boys and girls 
do understand something of geometry, and if 
many original exercises are used, some of the 
above criticisms lose their weight to a certain 
extent. But at best our geometry teaching 
falls far short of the mark. This ‘is, indeed, 
rather a dark picture but it must remain so 
until we cease to force upon boys and girls 
subject matter which has been selected and 
organized according to the interests of a 
specially selected group of adults. 

But a much more hopeful condition arises 
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as soon as we take into consideration the 
child’s experience and interests—and put a 
jum on originality and_ self-activity. 
of our more progressive teachers have 
done this and the results are encouraging. As 
an example of how this may be done let us 
select some situation which may arise in the 
child’s life, or at least so closely related to his 
experience that he will realize that such a 
situation may actually exist. It may be run- 
ning one fence at right angles to another, 
measuring the distance across a river, deter- 
mining the height of a flag pole, laying off the 
foundation for a house, or any one of many 
other such problems. If our children are ac- 
quainted with farm life, the first of these, run- 
ning one fence at right afigles to another, will 
be a real situation. 

The solution of such a problem involves all 
the elements of the thought process. The 
child feels that there is a real difficulty to be 
met. He sees some reason why such a prob- 
lem should be solved. At first the real diffi- 
culty is not apparent, and therefore the child 
has a chance to locate his problem and state it 
in definite language. “One fence running 
straight out from another” becomes one line 
perpendicular to another, and this in turn be- 
comes one line meeting another so that the 
adjacent angles are equal. When the problem 
has been defined in this way the pupils will 
hunt out and suggest possible methods of so- 
lution. In the light of known facts these sug- 

estions should be tested out. No suggestion 
Cecestiy made by a pupil should be passed by 
without careful consideration by the class. 
Some proposed solutions will soon be rejected 
_ as worthless, others will require more careful 
attention, and finally the pupil will arrive at a 
solution which seems possible. He will then 
check this solution in every possible way, in- 
cluding a rigid mathematical proof. This 
process will probably involve the proof of sev- 
eral other geometrical theorems, which now 
appeal to the child because. they relate to a 
problem in which he is interested. Continu- 
ing in this way we can introduce all the geom- 
etry which should be taught to any pupil, ex- 
cept perhaps those who are going to college. 
The very fact that a theorem is not related to 
life and therefore can not be introduced in 
this way is the very -best evidence that it 
should not be introduced at all except in the 
case of pupils who are to become specialists in 
mathematics or in some subject dependent 
upon mathematics. 

The advantages of such a procedure are 
clear. It leads the child to understand the im- 
—— part which mathematics plays in our 

fe. It gives him a working knowledge of 
. those phases of geometry which are most 
likely to prove of value to him in later life, 
and, what is important, he learns these in use- 
ful relatiqnships. Facts thus learned will be 
more likely to be useful when geometrical sit- 
uations arise in the future. Also such a study 
of geometry will give the pupil a basis for 
further mathematical reading if his future 
vocation should demand additional prepara- 
tion along mathematical lines. His geomet- 
rical concepts are not book-made but have 
grown out of experience with real things. 

_ Such concepts furnish the very best basis for 
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further mathematical study. Again, if our de- 
sire is to develop the power to think logically, 
the elements of logical thought are present 
which is, at least, a more favorable condition 
than the old traditional geometry presents. 
Such a method will, of course, necessitate 
certain changes. There must be a new selec- 
tion of material. Much that is now taught 
must be omitted and certain new material, 
such as some of the elements of trigonometry, 
should be introduced. The logical organiza- 
tion must give way to an organization based 
upon the child’s interests and experience. The 


-elimination and reorganization of subject 


matter is a move that is sure to be resisted by 
the champions of the traditional geometry. 
These people at once declare that we have dis- 
turbed the logical order of things, although 
thjs logical order has never existed and will 
never exist for high school children. They 
also insist that the omission of parts of the 
subject will endanger the pupil’s preparation 
for college, although only a very small per 
cent. of our pupils ever go to college and 
although it has never been proved that such 
facts are necessary to a successful career in 
college. This method of teaching will also 
mean that the recitation period will become 
largely a study period in which the teacher, 
working with the pupils, will show them how 
to think and point out unfinished problems for 
their home work. Furthermore, the teachers 
must have a better preparation along peda- 
gogic and academic lines. They must know 
more about child experience and about those 
phases of life in which mathematics may be 
applied, and they must have such a thorough 
kuowledge of their subject that they can work 
independently of the book which is now to be 
used for reference purposes rather than as a 
text. Finally if any of our children are to go 
to college, we must have special college pre- 
paratory classes or the college entrance re- 
quirements must be changed, for our boys and 
girls will not know some of the facts which 
are often required to pass college entrance 
examinations. However, I venture to believe 
that if pupils taught by the methods suggested 
above were, by any chance, admitted to the 
university, other things being equal they would 
constitute a more interested and satisfactory 
group of mathematical students than those 
having taken the usual course in geometry. 


_— 
ae 


WHEN WE TEACH THE CHILD. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 
We put a thought that is sweet and mild 

Into a mind that is waiting for seed, 

Into a heart that has never felt greed. 
The man with such thoughts is never beguiled, 





. For we teach the man when we teach the child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 
We take the treasures which may be piled 
In lesson or poem or Nature’s store, 
And transform them all into golden ore 
Of character, which cannot be reviled; 
The strong man comes from the well-taught child. 
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What do we do when we teach the child? 
We take the nature, untam’d and wild, 

And mold it into a life serene, 

With a heart and will and oo mes clean; 
We make the man who is unde: , 
When we teach, as we ought, the little child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 
We plant the truth where the undefiled, 
Our Lord and Master, said freedom makes 
Thee knowledge, true freedom comes and 
takes 
Its place and dominates passion wild; 
We_have = the man when we’ve saved the 
child. 





LESSONS FROM DRAFTED MEN. 





" BY DAVID R. SUMSTINE. e 





Bion present war will teach our nation 
many lessons. We have already learned 
the lesson of military unpreparedness, and 
yet it is gratifying to know that the thou- 
ands of young men who have responded to 
their country’s call have shown a marked 
degree of initiative and adaptability in as- 
suming the new military responsibilities. 
This result, in part, is due to the work of 
the schools in developing a greater intel- 
ligence in the masses. 

The little red schoolhouse of America is 
now competing with the schoolhouse of the 
German Empire. It has been said that the 
schools of Germany won the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. To-day we have the schools of 
Democracy fighting the schools of Autoc- 
racy. The one permits the free and unre- 
stricted development in self-expression, it 
exalts the individual. The other represses 
self, the individual, and exalts the state or 
the representative of the state, the auto- 
crat. The two schools are on trial. 

We boast that universal education is the 
sure foundation of free institutions. The 
basic principle of our government is an 
educated and intelligent citizenship. True 
liberty is born of knowledge. For such 
principles we have pledged our fortunes, 
our lives and our sacred honor, and by the 
help of God we will win. 

School policies will be a determining 
factor in this great world conflict. Prus- 
sianism or Militarism has been a matter of 
education. This education has produced a 
state of mind in the German people and 
Cosmos on “The Basis of Durable Peace” 
says, “Prussian militarism is a Prussian 
state of mind.” It is the public attitude 
toward the military system that gives Ger- 
man autocracy its power and domination. 
The German school system is responsible 
for this condition. 

Any school system that requires compul- 
sory attendance can by proper methods pro- 
duce in time either a militaristic or a dem- 








ocratic attitude in the minds of the people. 


It is, therefore, exceedingly important that 
the content of the subjects taught in the 
schools and the persons responsible for the 
administration of the work of the schools 
be entirely in harmony with the purpose to 
be achieved. 

This war has brought us face to face 
not only with the mental qualifications but 
also with the problem of physical fitness, 
Brains are required to make plans but it 
requires brawn to execute many of the 
plans, 

Physical education, has been neglected in 
our schools or, at feast, has not received 
the attention that it merits. In fact, the 
criticism is made that schools are positively 
injurious to the physical welfare of the 
child. This criticism, no doubt, is exag- 
gerated but there may be some basis for it. 
The state requires the teaching of physiol- 
ogy and hygiene but from my observations, 
I doubt that the teaching of this subject 
really functions in the life of the child to 
any great extent. The lessons are bookish 
and lack practical application in the great 
laboratory of the outdoor world. 

More recently, school boards are begin- 
ning to introduce physical training as a 
part of the regular school work. This work 
is done in the regular schoolroom in the 
form of gymnastics or else on the play- 
ground as organized play. In some places 
gymnasiums are equipped for proper in- 
struction. In the larger cities and towns 
there are departments of hygiene for the 
supervision of physical education. School 
medical inspectors have found a place .in 
the economy of many school districts. Spe- 
cial schools for tubercular and physically 
weak children have been established in a 
few places. Athletics have played an im- 
portant part in the secondary schools but 


_the work has not been organized for the 


mass of pupils but for the few who are 
likely material for the various athletic 
teams. All this, however, is the beginning 
of an elaborate program of physical in- 
struction which promises much good for 
the future. The results of the past sporadic 
and unorganized work are scarcely appre- 
ciable but with properly organized work the 
schools should contribute a large share in 
building up the physical manhood of the 
nation. 

During the last decade, educators have 
developed numerous tests and scales for 
measuring mental growth and development. 
The teachers throughout the whole coun- 
try have manifested a keen interest in this 
work and the attendant result will be a 
higher and more uniform standard of work. 
The examination of the thousands of young 
men of the draft age has really been a test 


of our physical education system or, shall I’ 
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say, lack of system. Ifa man is ever phys- 
ically fit, it should be between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-one. If all men were 
distributed in groups according to ages 
and the limits of these groups set at ten 
years, we should expect to find the mode of 
physical fitness in the group represented 
by the present draft age. 

It is reasonable to suppose that men of 
the draft age are not too far removed in 
time from the influences and training of 
the schools still to show evidences of such 
training. We expect and have a right to 
demand that the ordinary classroom sub- 
jects function in the lives of the pupils. In 
the same way physical training should also 
react for good on the life of the pupil. The 
tables presented later will show the results. 

This examination of drafted men gives 
us an inventory of the nation’s physical 
manhood. In many respects, it is fortunate 
that it has come at this particular time, at 
the very beginning of better organized 
physical instruction in the schools. It will 
give us a basis for comparison in five or 
ten years hence. It is equivalent to a test 
given at the beginning of a school year in 
order that the progress of the pupils may be 
ascertained at a subsequent stated time by 
a similar test. This physical examination 
is nation-wide and is given under fairly 
uniform conditions. At least, the same in- 
structions have been issued to all exam- 
ining physicians. The records of these ex- 
aminations, no doubt, will be permanently 
preserved and will be accessible to properly 
qualified investigators. The examinations 
are sufficiently complete and yet simple 
enough so that their repetition in the 
future will be possible. 

The examinations naturally cover the 
points that ought to receive special atten- 
tion in all physical education. The ques- 
tions relating to the eyes, ears, teeth, chest, 
lungs, stomach, feet, spine, all come within 
the sphere of school instruction. Some of 
the disabilities disqualifying a man for mil- 
itary service could be helped and possibly 
cured by proper corrective work in a gym- 
masium under the direction of the school 
physician. Underweight seems to be a dis- 
ability that ought easily be corrected in 
many cases. If one may judge from the 
improved condition of the boys who return 
from the various camps after only a short 
Stay, it would be wise to send some of the 
men rejected on account of underweight to 
some of these military camps. 

_ An evaluation of the health-of the nation 
is found occasionally in magazines and in 
the daily press. Recently the National As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis made an examination of 1,700 
men, women and children in Farmingham, 
Mass. This examination revealed the fact 
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that 82 per cent. were suffering from va- 
rious disease conditions. Many of these 
defects could have been corrected by proper 
treatment in early life. We are all famil- 
iar with the statements in newspapers con- 
cerning the percentage of rejected men of 
the draft age. This percentage varies 
from 25 to 60 per cent. 

These figures seem to indicate the ad- 
visability of a compulsory physical exami- 
nation of all persons each year as a means 
for conserving the health of the nation. 
Some of the life-insurance companies al- 
ready have anticipated, somewhat, such a 
measure by offering free examinations to 
all their policy holders. 

In order to present some definite data on 
the physical condition of the men of the 
draft age, a study was made of the exam- 
ination records of the Local Division No. 8 
in the city of Pittsburgh. This study was 
made possible through the courtesy of the 
members of the Division whose headquar- 
ters are in the Peabody High School. 

This Division includes the tenth and 
eleventh wards of the city. The tenth ward 
is conveniently located near large manu- 
facturing plants and has in its population 
great numbers of laborers, mill workers and 
many of the so-called middle class. The 
eleventh ward contains the homes of many 


’ business and professional men, high-salaried 


persons and many so-called wealthy people. 
In a very general way, the draftees from 
these two wards might be considered a fair 
sample of the drafted men of the city. The 
total number of men examined was 1,289 
and the number rejected was 347. ‘This 
makes the rejection about 27 per cent. This 
percentage is lower than most of the state- 
ments that have come to my notice. I have 
every reason to believe that the examina- 
tion in this Division was made with great 
care and exactness and, therefore, this re- 
jection ought to be typical of the actual 
physical condition of Pittsburgh men of 
draft age. 

Three charts have been prepared to show 
graphically the results of this investigation. 
The first chart shows the reasons for the 
disqualifications; the second gives the oc- 
cupations to which the rejected men be- 
longed; and the third exhibits the reasons 
for qualifications in each occupation. 

The classification of the disabilities is 
based on the organs and parts of the body 
rather than on the specific disease. To at- 
tempt to enumerate all the specific dis- 
abilities would require a very long list and 
be of doubtful value for our purpose. In 
some few cases the medical term has been 
retained. 

The greatest number of rejections has 
been due to eye trouble. This number 
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reaches about 35 per cent. of all rejections. 


Whipple in a study of school children 
found that 30 per cent. of the children have 
defective eyes. There is a striking sim- 
ilarity between these two figures. The 
vision of many of these has been corrected 
by the proper glasses. It would be inter- 
esting to trace the origin of this weakness. 
Is it inherited or is it due to the improper 
use of the eyes? If this percentage is really 
true for the whole country it might be well 
to add to our already large number of di- 
rectors, a director for the conservation of 
eyes. 

The next two disabilities claiming large 
numbers of rejected men are underweight 
and diseased feet. I have already spoken 
about underweight and its possible cure in 
free outdoor life as found in the training 
camps. The disabilities of the feet refer 
largely to flat feet, club feet and overlap- 
ping toes. The first-named, flat feet, might 
be remedied with the proper attention at 
the right age. 

Hernia claims many victims, about I1 per 
cent. This large number calls for investi- 
gation by the proper authorities to deter- 
mine the cause and possible prevention. 

A remarkable fact is disclosed in the few 
rejections on account of lung trouble. 
There were only two persons rejected for 
this cause. Pulmonary tuberculosis is evi- 
dently rare in this Division in Pittsburgh. 
There were four rejections for diseased 
bones. It is possible that these are tuber- 
cular conditions. 

The rejections for heart affections are 
thirty. These cover nearly all the diseases 
which the heart is heir to. The other re- 
jections are scattered over a wide range of 
disabilities and do not call for any special 
notice. 

In listing the occupations, a very broad 
meaning was given to some of the terms 
used. The word laborer includes all per- 
sons engaged in ordinary unskilled labor; 
clerk applies to all persons in a clerical 
position as bookkeeper, timekeeper; me- 
chanics are skilled laborers; foreman de- 
notes persons in charge of some specific 
work. The other terms are reasonably 
clear and self-explanatory. 

It would not be fair, much less scientific, 
to make any comparisons of rejected men 
based on occupations unless we had a table 
showing the total number of men examined 
in each occupation. It will be interesting, 
however, to note the weaknesses of men 
in some of the occupations. Among the 
laborers, we find that weak eyes and hearts, 
poor teeth and feet, hernia and under- 
weight constitute the chief disabilities. 
Clerks are rejected on account of weak 
eyes, hernia and underweight. Mechanics 





are subject to hernia, weak eyes and dis- 
abled feet. Students are rejected on ac- 
count of weak eyes and to this same class 
belong salesmen and business men. The 
other occupations have such few cases that 
an enumeration is not necessary. 

The examination of drafted men, then, 
reveals the various disabilities of the men. 
It gives us a knowledge of their weaknesses 
and having this information, we may take 
the proper means for the correction of these 
disabilities. To build up a physically strong 
nation we must know and correct the weak 
points. The lines of the poem, “The 
Wonderful One-Hoss Shay,” are applicable 
in this connection. 

“Fur,” said the deacon, “’tis mighty plain 

Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain; 

N’ the way t’ fix it, us I maintain, 

Is only jest 

T’ make that place us strung us the rest” 

The results obtained in this study are not 
necessarily alarming but they should cause 
us to give the subject of physical conserva- 
tion careful consideration. The training of 
the boys in the various camps, the simple 
life, will produce a by-product of increased 
physical vigor, and as Secretary Lane says, 
“Tt will react for the health of the nation.” 
But the rejected men will not have this 
training and they most need it. These men 
have passed out of the supervision of the 
schools and therefore we commend them to 
other agencies for such training. 

There is a maxim that a wise man may 
make a mistake, but he does not make the 
same mistake twice. Schools cannot go 
back and correct any errors or supply any 
deficiencies in the past, but they can very 
materially assist in producing a higher 
standard of physical manhood and woman- 
hood in the present and future generation 
of boys and girls. 

When schools begin to realize as they 
must in the near future that ruddy com- 
plexions, strong physiques, straight backs 
and clean bodies are just as essential to an 
education as English, Latin, history and 
mathematics, then, the number of rejected 
men for physical disabilities will be greatly 
reduced in a few years. The country is 
patiently waiting for the schools to assume 
this responsibility. 

I have already indicated some of the 
methods introduced in the schools for this 
important work but it is not the province 
of this paper to suggest plans for physical 
instruction. I cannot, however, refrain 
from calling attention to the great oppor- 
tunity presented to athletics. We have 
made only a beginning in high-school ath- 
letics. This work should be extended until 
all schools, elementary and high, have se- 
cured facilities for some outdoor athletics 
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during the entire school term. The train- 
ing should be given to the whole student 
body and not to the few only. In fact, the 
weaker the child, the more exercise he 
should have. The same principle is applied 
in academic subjects. The weak pupils re- 
ceive the greater drill. 

We might study with profit the physical 
instruction of ancient Sparta and Athens 


‘which consisted mainly of athletic sports. 


The results of this training would justify 
us in adopting many of their practices. 
The schools of to-morrow must continue to 
produce a high-average intelligence in the 
masses and also, some mental geniuses, but 
they should also raise the average physical 
powers and produce more Venuses and 
Apollos. 

I. This table shows the occupations, re- 
ferred to above, to which the rejected men 
belonged: Laborer 137, clerk 68, mechanic 
55, salesman 21, foreman 15, businessman 
12, chauffeur 10, student 7, retired 7, phys- 
ician 4, lawyer 2, newspaper 2, chemist I, 
dentist 1, farmer I, minister I, teacher I, 
musician I, bartender 1. 

II. Table showing the disabilities of re- 
jected men: Eyes 123, underweight 46, feet 
44, hernia 38, heart 30, teeth 18, legs 12, 
hand 10, undersize 10, genito-urinary 7, 
arms 7, kyphosis 5, ears 4, mentally de- 
ficient 4, bone 4, spine 3, infantile paralysis 
3, hydrocele 2, lungs 2, chest 1, fistula 1, 
hermaphrodite I, stammerer I, stomach I1, 
hemorrhodis 1, torticollis 1. 
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ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL ATHLETICL. 








BY C. B, PENNYPACKER. 





UR experience as high-school teachers 
leaves no doubt with us that athletics 
must be controlled as carefully and wisely 
as other departments of school work for 
the best results, and until we incorporate 
athletics as an important, a very important, 
part of our work, equal to the other depart- 
ments, when properly controlled, we are 
ignoring and misusing a valuable asset of 
high-school work. Just why we have not 
placed athletics in their proper perspective 
to other school activities while admitting 
their importance as an educational asset of 
the school, deserves our personal, official 
and professional consideration and effort 
locally and state-wide by all school people. 
-The impetus given to the standardization 
of high-school athletics and their control as 
indicated and promoted by the Pennsylvania 
Interscholastic Athletic Association is the 
greatest force now at work to attain and to 
maintain the proper place and true relation 


of athletics in our schools to function edu- 
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cationally. And to make you feel that I 
have not overlooked the claims just made 
for athletics, I wish to repeat that unless 
athletics do function educationally indi- 
rectly as a means to an end, and directly 
as an end in themselves we are educational 
sinners for allowing and advocating school 
athletics as we have done in the past, and 
will likely do in the future, let us hope with 
a larger vision and keener responsibility of 
their educational value. 

But not to digress too far from the spe- 
cific purpose of this paper, let me commend 
the P. I. A. A. as an organization or means 
of control in its general management of 
state-wide athletics through its written con- 
stitution and efficient work for both schools 
which are and those which are not mem- 
bers of the association. 

The P. I. A. A. is the result of local 
school effort to standardize and emphasize 
the real value of school athletics with more 
or less success locally, but at the same time 
with much difficulty as long as other well- 
meaning schools were ignoring the best 
thought and effort to improve this aspect 
of school work. The desire to promote 
and to confirm these local efforts through 
co-operation led to the organization of the 
P. I. A. A., and to-day seventy-five or more 
high schools of the state are members of 
the association. The association to date 
has grown sectionally largely because of 
the influence of the pioneer schools in this 
laudable movement, and, as I see it, the day 
is not far distant when all secondary 
schools will necessarily become members 
of the association to maintain their athletics 
interscholastically or be considered outlaws 
athletically. Either this will be the result 
or there will be a change of policy by mak- 
ing school athletics purely a local school 
affair, which has very strong advocates and 
which will itself lead to required athletics 
in one form or another for all pupils in the 
school. 

The influence of the P. I. A. A. consti- 
tution, whether adopted by joining the as- 
sociation or not, has been very great in its 
effects upon local schools, so much so that 
all the up-to-date high schools of the state 
have joined the association or revised their 
local constitutions in keeping with its re- 
quirements in whole or in part. If any 
school of the state has not placed itself in 
this class of schools athletically, write to 
Principal J. L. Appenzellar, of the Leb- 
anon High School, for the literature of the 
P. I. A. A. and you will be helped in your 
work locally for better athletics. 

Until then and for the purposes of this 
paper I wish to refer briefly to several fea- 
tures of the constitution which are and 
must be emphasized in the control of school 
athletics. 
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And first let me point out and emphasize 
the responsibility placed upon the principal 
of the school in athletics, just as it is and 
should be in the responsibility placed upon 
him in other departments of school work, 
which is not questioned by any one. I quote 
from Section 6, “The principal of the 
school shall be responsible for athletics.” 
In this responsibility he must and can se- 
cure the co-operation of all persons in the 
school and out of school for the successful 
conduct of this department of school work. 
Because of the wider interests in athletics 
than in the other departments of school 
work, very often the interested parties feel 
and assume a larger responsibility and con- 
trol than is good for the school, especially 
when the principal is indifferent and fails 
to realize his responsibility, and it can be 
so easily shifted, which in many cases is 
the beginning of the end of his control, and 
also the beginning of all his trouble in 
athletics. The best way to control athletics 
is through co-operation and not by resigna- 
tion. 

I will not be misjudged, if I indicate to 
you what I think is an effective local or- 
pee to place a wide-awake and ef- 

cient principal in the proper relation to 
all other interested parties, educationally 
and athletically, who must and should be 
considered in this most popular high-school 
work, and who indeed are responsible with 
him as leader for the success of local athlet- 
ics. The interested parties are the Board 
of Education, the Superintendent of 
Schools, the Alumni Association, the Fac- 
ulty, the student body and the public. 

The local constitution should provide for 
the following units of control: An Ad- 
visory Board, consisting of two members 
of the Board of Education, appointed by 
the Board; the Superintendent of Schools; 
two members of the Alumni Association, 
appointed by the Association; the treasurer 
of the Athletic Association, who is a mem- 
ber of the Faculty, appointed by the Fac- 
ulty; the Coach or Director of Athletics, 
who is also a member of the Faculty; the 
president and secretary of the Athletic As- 
sociation, who are students, and the Prin- 
cipal, who is chairman of the Advisory 
Board. This Board meets at the call of 
the chairman and determines the atheltic 
policy of the school and must approve all 
changes in policy, including amendments 
to the Constitution and By-Laws, and all 
other important matters which the Princi- 
pal and others directly concerned think 
should come before it for consideration. 

The local constitution should also pro- 
vide for an Athletic or Executive Com- 
mittee composed of team officials, the of- 
ficers of the Athletic Association and the 
principal who is also chairman of this com- 





mittee. The members of this committee 
change as the sports change throughout the 
year as far as the team officials take part. 
This committee manages and directs all 
athletic activities directly or through the 
various officials. It is also the finance com- 
mittee controlling and directing this part 
of the work, especially the expenditures of 
money for all athletic purposes. 

The Athletic Association consists of stu- 
dents and teachers, and membership is vol- 
untary, based upon a fee which secures spe- 
cial rates to all athletic events and the priv- 
ilege of holding office in some athletic 
relation, as team manager or offices of the 
Athletic Association. This Association 
meets three times a year to elect officers 
and to make recommendations to the Ath- 
letic Committee or to the Advisory Board 
which must be approved by one or both 
before such recommendations become a 
part of athletic control. In an organization 
of this kind all the interested parties are 
represented and have their say directly or 
indirectly, and nothing escapes the leader- 
ship and influence and the most responsible 
party in school athletics, the principal, who 
with the coach is or should be held respon- 
sible for their successful management. 

Another important feature of the work 
of the P. I. A. A. is the standardizing of 
Interscholastic Athletics by defining the 
qualifications of contestants, non-playing 
officials and coaches. 

Among the many good things promoted 
by the P. I. A. A. is the eligibility of con- 
testants which is stated in Rule 2 as fol- 
lows: “Each contestant must pursue a 
regular course or its equivalent and must 
maintain for the current semester a passing 
grade in each of three or more subjects 
requiring a minimum of fifteen regular 
high-school recitations a week, exclusive of 
rhetorical, physical culture, military drill, 
and deportment. In his last preceding 
semester in school his average for the en- 
tire semester must meet the same require- 
mnts.” To get the full meaning of this 
rule send for a Constitution and read it, 
since I shall not quote further. The ques- 
tion may arise and has arisen, Does this 
rule meet the scholastic requirements to 
graduate in four years? I can understand 
how this may do so, if the athletes do not 
take advantage of the concession made to 
them in the rule as I understand it, and I 
can well understand how some schools, 
which make their athletic requirements 
progress with the scholastic requirements 
to graduate in four years, may hesitate to 
comply with this rule, which is very good 
as far as it goes and much to be desired as 
compared with no standard rule of eligibil- 
ity, such as existed with much unfairness 
in interscholastic athletics previous to the 
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formation of this rule by the P. I. A. A. I 
am inclined to think that some schools have 
higher eligibility rules which lend them- 
selves to the principle for which I am con- 
tending that athletic requirements must 
compete with scholastic requirements to 
graduate in four years. To keep the athlete 
up to grade in all subjects should be our 
constant purpose. 


This may sound impractical but it can be. 


done. If an athlete can not keep up in his 
work with proper sympathy and direction 
from his teachers it seems to me he should 
not be permitted to sacrifice himself, or be 
sacrificed for school athletics at the ex- 
pense of the time and opportunity he has 
to make good in his school work. If an 
effort is not made constantly to keep the 
athlete up to grade in all his school work, 
very often because of continued failure, he 
is lost both to the school and to athletics, 
which is too often the case, or the four- 
year rule excludes him finally from athletics 
while he is in school. 

A few statements may make clear what 
is meant by this principle of comparative 
progress in scholarship and athletics. 

A regular promoted pupil should be given 
athletic standing at the time of promotion. 
A non-promoted pupil may secure regular 
promotion whenever he meets the require- 
ments for promotion. 

No student may represent his school 
athletically, or be an officer of the Athletic 
Association, who is not in good scholastic 
standing, i. e., must not be delinquent in 
more than one subject, which after a week’s 
notice from the principal will debar him 
from athletics until the work is satisfactory. 
If after this constant effort to keep up to 
grade, the athlete should finally fail at the 
end of the term, he may make up the work 
during the next term before being debarred 
from athletics until the work is made up. 

I believe an athlete who fails in one re- 
quired subject for the year and is promoted 
regularly should not be debarred from 
athletics, provided he repeats his subject 
in class satifsactorily and makes good in his 
advance work as required. 

I insist that the attitude of the athlete to 
work must be wholesome and that he must 
be expected to qualify in his scholastic 
work before he expects honors from the 
school in athletics, and that the teachers 
who play an important part in upholding 
this attitude do their full duty by the athlete 
in svmpathetic and constant attention to his 
work, Teachers too often discriminate 
against athletes or do not expect as much 
work of them as of other students. Ath- 
letes usually meet the expectations of the 
school in their studies and accept all con- 
cessions even to their own detriment as 
well as to athletics. 
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At the risk of being a little lengthy on 
this important point, I repeat teachers and 
school authorities must devise ways and 
means which will keep athletes from fail- 
ing in their work, so that they may con- 
tinue in athletics and graduate as regular 
students in four years. If graduation in 
four years means the passing of four full 
subjects or their equivalent each year, no 
concession in the normal progress of the 
athlete must be made in the interests of 
athletics whereby he may fall behind in his 
work and fail to graduate on time. This. is 
what I mean by athletic requirements keep- 
ing pace with scholastic requirements rather 
than allowing the athlete to fall behind in 
his work, be debarred from athletics and 
sooner or later drop out of school, because 
athletics as a means of keeping him in 
school and of impelling him to work nor- 
mally was not wisely and correctly used. 

The league idea is the most practical so- 
lution of the problem of organizing the 
school into inter-group contests in the 
various sports and games indoor and out- 
door, the aim being to interest every one 
and to establish school records and to se- 
cure school championships. We now have 
two groups in our school, the Maroons and 
Whites, who are contending in a series of 
weekly events to win the group champion- 
ship and group banner. 

From the athletic material developed in 
this manner, inter-class teams can be or- 
ganized and inter-class contests staged in 
the same manner as the inter-group con- 
tests. These organizations along with a 
representative school team and an inter- 
scholastic league will promote general ath- 
letics in the school and neighborhood with 
splendid results. 

Assuming that what has been said thus 
far on the subject of the organization and 
control of high-school athletics will be 
beneficial, I must say a few words in addi- 
tion on the local school organization. 
When athletics are properly administered 
by local school people just as other school 
work is most prosperous when administered 
or supervised in the same way, you have 
the most effective of all organizations for 
the control of school athletics. 

There are many other aspects of this sub- 
ject which deserve consideration but to 
avoid the censorship of the editor into 
whose hands this paper must pass, I shall 
conclude it with one far-reaching sugges- 
tion. The time is opportune for the proper 
recognition of physical education, including 
athletics, as an important part of our edu- 
cational work, and following up and pro- 
moting the good work begun by the P. I. 
A. A, and local schools, it seems to me that 
an expert in connection with the Depart- 
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ment of Public Instruction to advance and 
more fully standardize and direct physical 
education in our schools would not be un- 
due, but a deserved recognition of this im- 
portant work, both from a legal and pro- 
fessional standpoint. 


JUST ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


I WAS in Richmond when my husband, 

General George Pickett, fought the 
fearful battle of Five Forks. Richmond 
surrendered, and a sea of fire swept the 
city. News of the battle of Five Forks 
reached us, and there was a report that 
General Pickett had been killed. I did not 
believe it, but I was very anxious. 

The day after the fire there was a sharp 
rap at the door. The servants had all run 
away. I was the wife of a Confederate 
general. The city was full of Northern 
soldiers and, like most Southern girls, I 
had not been taught to love or trust them. 
With my baby on my arm, I opened the 
door and looked up at the tall, gaunt, sad- 
faced man in ill-fitting clothes. 

“Ts this George Pickett’s place?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir,” I answered. “ But he is not 
here.” 

“T know that, ma’am,” he replied. “But 
I just wanted to see the place. I am Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” 

“The President!” I gasped. The 
stranger shook his head. 

“No, ma’am. Just Abraham Lincoln, 
George’s old friend.” 

“T am George Pickett’s wife and this is 
his baby,” was all I could say. I had never 
seen Mr. Lincoln, but I remembered the 
love and respect with which my soldier al- 
ways spoke of him. 

My baby pushed away from me and 
reached out his hands to Mr. Lincoln, who 
took him in his arms. As he did so, a look 
of almost god-like tenderness and love 
lighted up his sad face. It was a look such 
as I have never seen on any other coun- 
tenance. My baby put his arms around Mr. 
Lincoln’s neck and gave him a dewy, lov- 
ing kiss. As Mr. Lincoln gave the little 
one back to me, he shook his finger play- 
fully at him and said: 

“Tell that rascal, your father, that I for- 
give him for the sake of that kiss and those 
bright eyes.” 

Then he turned and went down the steps, 
talking to himself, and passed out of my 
sight forever; but in my memory those 
loving human eyes, that strong sad face, 
have an everlasting abiding place—Mrs. 
La Salle Corbell Pickett. 








SCIENCE IN OUR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY C. D. KOCH, INSPECTOR. 


ARALLEL with the general growth and 
development of high schools, there has 
been a great improvement in scientific lines 
during the past few years. That there has 
been, however, no general agreement as to 
the distribution of courses is indicated by 
the fact that, in 1915, fifty-two schools of- 
fered agriculture in the first year, 214 in 
the second, 115 in the third, and twenty-two 
in the fourth year. This subject is, of 
course, mandatory upon township high 
schools. Biology, botany and zoology seem 
to be generally regarded as second-year 
studies, biology being found in more than a 
third of the first-class schools. Elementary 
science shows the most notable change. In 
1915 only twenty-three schools taught the 
subject. In 1917, out of 330 first-class 
schools, ninety-eight gave courses in the 
first year, seven in the second year, and one 
in the third year. Physical geography is 
decidedly a first-year study. Even here, 
however, there are variations; 206 schools 
out of 330 gave it in the first year, twenty- 
six in the second, and three in the fourth. 
From the growth of interest in elementary 
science it may be that the position of phys- 
ical geography is being challenged. Phys- 
ics and chemistry with but few exceptions 
are divided between the last two years. 
About 70 per cent. give physics in the third 
year and chemistry in the fourth. Phys- 
ics is offered during the second year in five 
schools and chemistry in four. Many of the 
smaller schools alternate physics and chem- 
istry; forty-four schools give geology as a 
separate course without any agreement as 
to the year in which it should be taught. 

With regard to the enrollment, the large 
number who take botany and physical geog- 
raphy indicate that these subjects are re- 
quired. In first-class schools about 60 per 
cent. of the enrollment pursue physics in 
the third year and chemistry in the fourth 
year. In the second-class schools 85 per 
cent. take physics, although many of these 
schools do not have a proper equipment to 
teach this subject. 

The expenditures for scientific equipment 
show a gradual increase, although there is 
a crying demand for more. Very little ap- 
paratus has been purchased by schools of- 
fering courses in agriculture. The equip- 
ment to teach biology is often very meager, 
consisting of one compound microscope for 
a class and a few hand lenses. Very many 
schools have no supplies for teaching lab- 
oratory work in physical geography. All 
first-class schools and many second-class 
schools have apparatus for teaching phys- 
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ics. The majority of the first-class schools 
are fairly well equipped with apparatus for 
chemistry. The cost of equipment for 
physics varies from $150 to $5,000 or more. 
On the average, the cost of equipment for 

hysics and chemistry seems to be between 
$300 and $400 each. This estimate does 
not include tables, plumbing, etc. 

There is a strong tendency to secure in- 
expensive apparatus, the teachers having 
found that expensive and delicate pieces 
are soon out of order and are generally of 
little use to a school. On the whole there 
has been a general increase in the amount 
of apparatus although the teachers of many 
schools are seriously hampered by a lack of 
suitable equipment. 

Coming to instruction, it may be said 
that except in high schools with depart- 
ments, agriculture is taught almost wholly 
from the text-book, very few of the teach- 
ers having any special training, aptitude, 
time, desire or opportunity to teach it in the 
field. In the biological subjects more time 
is being given to laboratory work on ac- 
count of the interest in the subjects as well 
as the practical value. There seems to be 
no clear understanding of the field which 
biology proper should cover. In many 
schools it seems to be a mixture of botany, 
zoology and physiology. 

When the content of courses is taken up 
it would seem that physical geography, al- 
though offering a rich field, is failing in a 
number of schools, possibly because the 
teachers are unable to connect the subject 
with life. The method of presentation con- 
sists mainly of recitations from texts with 
little or no laboratory work. The largest 
and most perplexing problem is to deter- 
mine a first-year science course. Many 
schools are satisfied to give physical geog- 
raphy. Others believe biology should be 
the first-year subject. A number of enthu- 
Siastic science teachers would have ele- 
mentary science as. a first-year subject. 
Judging from the number and variety of 
texts on the subject, it is very evident that 
there is no agreement on the content of 
such a course. On the other hand, the con- 
tent of physics and chemistry is now quite 
well established. The quantitative basis 
has been definitely determined and is gen- 
erally followed. Most of the schools have 
a fixed number (35 to 40) experiments. 
These are performed by the students in the 
laboratory and the results are kept in note- 
books. The note-books in the main are 
satisfactory. The division of the work gen- 
erally for a week is two double periods of 
laboratory work and three single. periods 
for recitation and quiz. The teachers are 
agreed in making frequent applications of 
these subjects to practical things. 

One rather common observation in re- 
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gard to scientific work must not: pass with- 
out comment. In performing experiments 
pupils too often lack familiarity with the 
procedure to do the work with dispatch and 
skill. They often do not know what they 
are seeking for, and after the experiment is 
performed are unable to tell the object of 
the experiment or to draw any conclusions. 
The questions and problems on the lessons 
or experiments in physics and the quiz on 
reactions in chemistry, so essential to a 
clear understanding of the work, are often 
entirely lacking or given too little time. 
Teachers capable and trained to teach sci- 
ence and with genuine sympathy for the 
adolescent seldom fail to arouse interest 
and to make permanent and clear what they 
teach. 

On the whole, there seems to be a stead- 
ily increasing interest in scientific studies, 
the subjects are better taught as apparatus 
is gradually accumulated, and there is a 
spirit among the teachers that bodes well 
for the future. 





SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTIONS IN 
WAR TIMES. 


DR. RAYMOND F. BACON. 


1. Public schools are training the young. 

2. War needs have emphasized the in- 
dustrial and commercial ideas. 

3. The three great war demands are: a. 
A large and efficient army and navy. Ob. 
A real and helpful Red Cross and hospital 
force. c. A sympathetic and refining Y. M. 
C. A. equipment. 

4. The public school can help in each and 
all of these lines; and best as local demands 
and opportunity suggest. But: 

5. In advising young people, let the broad- 
est principles prevail. Remember that a 
few years ago we were all willing to ac- 
knowledge frankly the great debt in his- 
tory, literature, art and science coming 
from Germany; and let no narrow preju- 
dice keep us ‘from recognizing good things 
from any source. To be sure, most of Ger- 
man art is from peaceful South Germany; 
but be wise and broad. The French lan- 
guage will of necessity become prominent. 

6. In science, be sure to let all the in- 
struction be shaped by thoroughness, mod- 
ified largely by the commercial and the in- 
ventive. 

7. Among the sciences, note that one fact 
which stands out with startling prominence 
is the fundamental nature of chemistry 
over other natural science. We did not 
know this till the necessities of the war 
taught us that we live in a world of matter. 
Chemistry is the study of the forms and 
phases of matter, in composition and prop- 
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erties. To be sure, physics follows as a 
close second; but physics is too mathemati- 
cal for young minds, and can be grasped 
only in its elementary aspects. Biology is 
also fundamental, but rests on chemistry 
and physics to a large extent. Hence the 
need of a development of the intensive 
study of chemistry at once. 

8. The scheme recommended is: a. One 
year of general science and elementary 
physics for all students. 6. Three years of 
chemistry, including one year in general 
inorganic. 

Analysis, qualitative and enough quanti- 
tative to show the nature of exact work, 
and to correct the usually sloppy work of 
mere qualitative analysis. 

Organic chemistry, one year of each, 
with text-book, lecture and laboratory as 
suitable. 

9. In detail, the plan meets the needs for 
correcting the scattered character of much 
of the modern preparatory work, as com- 
pared with the standard, old-fashioned 
‘canons of Greek, Latin and mathematics. 
‘That meant simple systematic work, narrow 
but thorough. It meant also intensive spe- 
cialization, and gave results. 

10. The plan is good for college students, 
and also for those not going on to college, 
which latter need sound training in some 
one science as part of their general educa- 
tion. 

11. The plan meets college objections 
against giving credit for one-year courses 
in preparatory work. 

12, The plan is good for all college stu- 
dents, in that it gives the discipline from 
thorough specialization and intensive work 
in high and preparatory schools. 

13. The plan articulates well with the 
other fundamental lines: English, history, 
literature, languages, mathematics and gen- 
eral science, in our already over-crowded 
high and preparatory curricula. 

14. The plan actually helps co-ordination 
and specialization in any and all lines; in 
that the student who is well-trained in a 
few things, can the more easily master 
other subjects. Thus the well-trained chem- 
ical student can the more easily concen- 
trate his mind and grasp on any other sub- 
ject. 

15. This is peculiarly suited to the mem- 
ory powers. Memory alone should never 
be made the basis of scholarship in any sub- 
ject; for all wise education should include 
observation, invention and judgment. Note 
the cultivation of memory. Now it is a 
fact that none of the other fundamental 
sciences demands the accurate memorizing 
.of so many incidental facts as does chem- 
istry. Hence the student should be “ caught 
young,” when the memory more easily 





gathers in and retains what is later re- 
tained with more difficulty. 

16. The plan is often opposed by many 
college teachers, on the ground that the 
high and preparatory scheols can not teach 
good chemistry, because the science is so 
theoretical, and most secondary-school 
teachers make a sad mess of this theory, as 
shown by the hazy notions of their stu- 
dents who go on to college. But is is prob- 
ably true that this is largely due to the un- 
conscious vanity of these same college 
teachers, who are apt to assume that they 
alone are the sane teachers of sane science. 
Moreover, granted that young minds do 
frequently seize on the grotesque side of 
much theory, yet the same weakness is 
shown by many college students; and it is 
true that the high and preparatory students 
do gather much of sound science; and 
would doubtless get much more if they had 
more of one subject given them. Also, it 
is a sound axiom of learning, to review 
often; then it will be seen that this plan of 
intensive work in elementary chemistry will 
offer just the preliminary training that is 
needed. 

17. Further, the science of chemistry is 
now grown to such a size and scope that it 
is absolutely necessary to start in with the 
beginning, so that the college can be re- 
lieved of a part of the load of teaching the 
elements; and thus the sadly over-loaded 
college and technical-school curriculum can 
go over the same ground from the higher 
standpoint of good mathematics and phys- 
ics. And this, in turn, will send on to the 
university and higher engineering schools 
students who are better equipped to handle 
the higher research and _ engineering. 
Hence the plan will involve the saving of 
much time in the career of all students of 
chemistry, and also of many others who 
value true training and mental and practical 
discipline. 

18. The plan will be found to work out 
well in the line of asking the college to ac- 
cept the four years of high and preparatory 
work, at its face value, provided that this 
same four years are spent on a few sub- 
jects, well-chosen, well-taught and well- 
studied. 

19. The plan of special chemical training 
in the high and preparatory school has been 
tried in some ‘special cases; and it is no idle 
dream. 

20. The plan however means much better 
equipment on the part of the high school 
and preparatory teacher, and better train- 
ing. As illustration: In the old days it 
would have been called folly to ask any one 
to teach Latin or Greek, or French or Ger- 
man, or mathematics, who had had only 
one year of instruction in the same. Most 
of the old instructors of Latin and Greek 
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had had some five or ten years of training. 
Yet we often find many teachers of natural 
science who may have had but a year or 
possibly two of that special science. Now, 
is this fair, im asking what are the actual 
results up to date? 

21. The plan will mean much more money 
spent in high school and preparatory /ab- 
oratories. It will probably mean from $10 
to $20 per capita for chemicals and ap- 
paratus per year. It will mean the interest 
and depreciation on much more in suitable 
laboratories. But the price is worth the 
results, and the results will be worth many 
times the price. 

Further, there will be much prejudice, 
much jealousy from sister sciences, till the 
plan is well worked out; but it is the next 
big move to aim at. It will take years, pos- 
sibly, to familiarize ourselves with the es- 
sential outlines. But I implore you all to 
study the lessons of the present war, and 
of the coming Peace—a Peace full of the 
greatest opportunities which have ever been 
given to any nation. But, can we grasp the 
opportunity unless we are ready for it? 
With all her contemptible ambition to en- 
slave the world, it must be conceded that 
Germany was fairly ready to make the 
trial, because she had prepared her people 
with a practical chemical knowledge of 
her resources. Thrift, chemistry—it was a 
good combination as far as it went. So we 
conclude that a thorough knowledge of 
chemistry is what is needed to strengthen 
any civilization in using her resources. 
Hence chemistry stands at the basis of sup- 
plying natural needs. Hence we should 
work for it. And so we partly answer the 
question implied in the title of the paper; 
and there is only one bigger science than 
chemistry—that is psychology—but as Mr. 
Kipling says, “ That is another story.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF WORD STUDY. 





BY FLORENCE M. GLENN. 


E who lives in this valley drained by 

tributary streams of the great Ohio river 
should never complain of the uninteresting 
trend of events. There is always some- 
thing new to observe in the course of the 
waters. What pupil or teacher has not 
arisen on a cloudy morning, preceded by 
rainy weather, only to learn that streams 
have again broken their confines and 
flooded streets, making attendance upon 
school fortunately(?) impossible. Groups 
of grown-ups and children straightway 
crowded along banks to watch the rising 
flood and often, in the case of the latter 
group, to hope that the state of inundation 
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might continue indefinitely. At such times 
of flood two marked tendencies of the 
water were most apparent. The one was 
that of carrying debris and sediment from 
the headwaters; the other that of sorting, 
sifting, weighing, polishing and depositing 
at last the burden upon the adjacent banks, 

As one glances through pedagogical lit- 
erature of the day, one grows conscious 
that it is pouring like the floods into current 
journals and publications. The same tend- 
encies which prevail in the natural flood 
appear to prevail in this. Do I mistake or 
draw the analogy too closely when I say 
that these tendencies are as. follows, first 
of carrying on the surface masses of het- 
erogenous material, and next of sifting and 
weighing the load? Every month brings 
many reviews of new books, filled with this 
subject or that, this method or that, in such 
profusion that it is impossible for a well- 
balanced teacher, conscientious about daily 
work, to keep up with current production 
of pedagogical literature and new text- 
books. What convention of teachers, on 
the other hand, does not evidence the op- 
posing current of criticism and evaluation 
of material offered? Scarcely a program 
appears that does not present this important 
phenomenon. Perhaps it was the observa- 
tion of these two prevailing currents which 
prompted a recent critic to christen this 
age after that of the youthful Goethe— 
Sturm und Drang. There are, I think, 
these prevailing tendencies in modern-lan- 
guage pedagogy. Particularly strong is 
that of sifting and sorting, of polishing and 
weighing. One of the most important de- 
ductions that this process of evaluation has 
given us is that of the chief aim in modern- 
language instruction in America, to teach 
the child to read the foreign language intel- 
ligently. Another significant deduction is 
that our first-year books must be funda- 
mental in choice of material. Of this ma- 
terial, we find there is abundance; in it 
great lack of unity. The choice of vocabu- 
lary has depended largely upon the whim 
or judgment of the individual writer. Not 
infrequently do we observe lack of equi- 
librium in our course of study, which is 
partly due to our first-year books. One 
school uses a first-year text filled with 
words based chiefly upon Raelien; another 
uses another compiled with vocabulary 
based upon folklore and so on. Often this 
is the result: A pupil whose first-year in- 
structions consisted largely of words re- 
lating to the schoolroom or life in the coun- 
try is confronted, in the second year, by a 
reading text, the vocabulary of which is not 
quite so divergent as is the diction of Vir- 
gil’s Eneid from that of Bennett’s Founda- 
tions of Latin. It is here that he feels 
stress of learning vocabulary most heavily; 
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here where he becomes discouraged or loses 
interest, and occasionally feels that injus- 
tice is done in an assignment which may 
appear to the teacher altogether fair and 
consistent. 

Dr. Bagster-Collins seems to have had 
this in mind and has struck at the very 
root of the matter, when he asserts in his 
recent article: “ We have word-lists com- 
piled by individuals and committees but the 
time must come when the basic vocabulary 
of the beginner shall not be founded upon 
the opinion of an individual or group of in- 
dividuals, but come as the actual count of 
words considered common and necessary 
to the great body of language teachers. 
Endless drudgery will be entailed, but it is 
necessary.” 

Will you permit me to quote also the fol- 
lowing: “I believe that practically all of 
the words should be treated in the book as 
belonging to the active vocabulary. But 
an examination of first books seems to 
show that in some there are many words 
that not only do not naturally belong to a 
beginner’s active vocabulary, but there is 
also no serious attempt made to insure 
their being put and kept on the active list. 
They appear once or twice in the reading 
perhaps, but they are not emphasized in the 


accompanying exercises. Their acquisition 
is left to chance. Greater uniformity is 
desired in this matter, but the task of rat- 
ing words presents many difficulties.” He 


concludes, “All must admit that the prob- 
lem of vocabulary is a very vital one, and 
as yet unsettled, and there is no better place 
at which to start in its solution than in 
connecting with the beginner’s book, prob- 
ably the most important book in the mod- 
ern-language course.” 

When this problem has been attacked 
and solved, as we believe it must be solved, 
by patient and persevering students, eager 
to build well the foundation of language- 
teaching, then we may expect a beautiful 
superstructure of language-intelligence. 

‘It would be absurd for me to inform you 
of the two types of words which we must 
teach; the basic and the derived. The chief 
concern of the elementary teacher, I be- 
lieve, lies with the basic words and forms. 
He should not however concentrate inter- 
est upon the learning of this word for its 
intrinsic value. Let him remember that it 
is merely the medium of thought. For that 
reason I judge it wise to teach the word, 
wherever possible, in a sentence where the 
thought is gradually unfolded by the help 
of familiar words. 

Constantly we are reminded that we mod- 
ern-language teachers from first to last 
should develop the Sprachgefiihl. I wish 
to interpret this not merely as a feeling of 





the language, but as the intuition of the 
thought which prompts the word. Not 
long ago a distinguished philologist intro- 
duced his work on the English language 
with this paragraph: “A history of the 
words of a language is almost a complete 
history of the thought and civilization of a 
people. Of course, we cannot and ought 
not to presume to wrap ourselves in the 
academic gown of the philologist when our 
calling needs the everyday worsted coat of 
the secondary school-teacher, but surely we 
may permit ourselves to enjoy the contact 
and feel the inspiration of the philologist. 
Knowledge of the basic forms of the lan- 
guage will not only be useful but most in- 
teresting to our pupils, if kept within 
bounds. It will give them a glimpse, at 
least, of historical beginnings; for in such 
words lie the real fiber of the language and 
thought of a race. In Rheinhardt’s words, 
‘Sie sind Urténe; sie schlafen in Waldes- 
griinden; Gott weiss, wer sie gefunden 
hat.’” 

It is neither my purpose nor my privilege 
to discuss the first tendency of modern- 
language study. I mean by this the now 
rising current which carries to the surface 
much material and many new methods for 
teaching. Much of value has been written 
lately in leading language periodicals. May 
I refer you to Mr. Paul Titsworth’s article 
in the November Modern Language Jour- 
nal, entitled, Devices for Classroom Pro- 
cedure, in which he outlines definitely dif- 
ferent ways of studying basic words, syn- 
onyms and derived words? Dr. Paul Gru- 
mann’s paper, Teaching of Vocabulary, 
which appeared in the Monatsheft in May, 
has much that is thought-provoking on the 
subject. I have already quoted to you some 
significant sentences from a frank paper 
by Dr. Bagster-Collins, called The Stand- 
ardization of Vocabulary in Beginners’ 
Books. This appeared in the October num- 
ber of the Monatsheft. In this paper one 
may see the X-ray of modern constructive 
criticism turned boldly upon the weak spots 
of our courses, in the hope of strengthening 
and remodeling them in the future. 

Each of these papers differs in detail but 
the final inference seems to be one and the 
same. The sorting and sifting process in 
our word-study of the first year appears and 
as necessary and inevitable as is that of the 
stream which carries along its heavy bur- 
den. More and more we shall be required 
to teach the basic forms (or if you please 
the active vocabulary)—words from which 
the main stream of the language springs. 
Just as the sifting and sorting process de- 
posits the unnecessary burden of the 
stream upon adjacent banks, just as it per- 
mits the stream, now transparent and re- 
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flecting, to bear only the necessary burden 
onward to the sea, just so, we hope, the 
tedious process of sifting and sorting of 
vocabulary may lay aside unnecessary 
words in the first year and permit only the 
basic and necessary words to accumulate in 
the steady, swelling flow of language until 
it reaches its goal. This, I take it, is intel- 
ligent reading. 


= 
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BY HARRY A. LIPTON. 

 E ctaa G the past ten years we have wit- 

nessed a decided change in attitude of 
educators toward the study of mathematics. 
The investigating spirit of the twentieth 
century has dared to question the tradi- 
tional authority of many subjects of the 
school curriculum and the modern spirit of 
industrialism has demanded an education 
gta related to the practical affairs of 
ife. 

In mathematics the movement has taken 
the form of a revolt against the cold for- 
malism of Euclid and the traditional alge- 
bra and demands that we teach something 
more practical, more useful and more vital. 
In its extreme form, it demands that we 
cease to teach mathematics for its own 
sake, but teach it rather for the sake of its 
application. The school must prepare for 
the life to be lived. If the school through 
its teachings fails to make that life efficient 
and comfortable for the individual by de- 
veloping and training along those lines 
which make possible the greatest comfort 
and rounded efficiency, the school does not 
perform its full social duty. A knowledge 
of mathematical processes and their appli- 
cations is the daily need of the individual 
members of society. The use of measure- 
ment, of cross-ruled paper, experiments in 
the laboratory and in:shop mechanics are 
all various efforts to respond to what we 
feel to be the spirit of the times and to 
make the subject practical. Some one has 
said that society cares little for processes 
and principles but it wants the finished 
product. The child feels a sense of satis- 
faction when he has accomplished some- 
thing which will lead him to do the same 
thing again. Hence it is the duty of the 
School to ascertain the nature and extent 
of this social demand. Let us meet the 
actual needs of life as found in the shop, 
store, home and farm as well as the social 
and cultural needs of man and woman. 

Now, what are we going to give? We 
hear talks on all sides about a practical 
education. You have to be mighty careful 
you don’t run off on one line that is prac- 





tical—but what is practical in mathematics 
is an interesting question. 

Arithmetical training is fundamentally 
and absolutely a necessary factor in a 
rounded training. Every student is pro- 
vided with the tools for use in higher 
mathematical work by training for ac- 
curacy and complete conceptions of a num- 
ber of processes, combinations and prob- 
lems, It furnishes each student with a store- 
house of fundamental facts for use in the 
ordinary life to come. It teaches ability to 
reason in mathematical terms. It is the 
duty of the school teacher to ascertain the 
needs and extent of this social demand and 
then produce it as definitely as possible and 
with little waste. 

The schools of Europe have long real- 
ized the aims of mathematics. In every 
country of Europe the secondary school 
period extends over at least six years. In 
most of the countries, the majority of teach- 
ers above the primary school have had the 
advantage of a college or university train- 
ing. The pupils are expected to know thor- 
oughly certain facts and principles and to 
this end a daily drill is provided. Pro- 
fessor Breidinger, principal of the High 
School at Wilkes-Barre, has long seen this 
aim, and states that frequent drills and re- 
views so common abroad furnish pupils 
_— mathematical facts which they use in 
ife. 

Thoroughness in detail is characteristic 
of the schools of Europe. A little smat- 
tering of the subject will not do. The 
American boys and girls have some infor- 
mation on a great variety of topics but 
much of his knowledge is vague and indef- 
inite rather than clear-cut notions about 
definite things. Everywhere, algebra is in- 
troduced earlier than in the United States. 
In Germany some work in algebra is in- 
troduced as early as the sixth grade and 
in no country in Europe is the subject in- 
troduced later than the seventh grade. 
Some instruction in geometry such as con- 
structions is always introduced in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grade. 

In all the schools of Europe, algebra and 
geometry are studied together for a num- 
ber of years. The mathematical subjects 
are more closely related than in the United 
States. A pupil who is studying geometry 
can use his orithmetic and algebra more 
readily than is the case of the average 
American boy. The introduction of trig- 
onometric figures in geometry has the sanc- 
tion of most teachers abroad. The distinc- 
tion between plane and solid geometry is 
much less marked than in this country. 
Models are studied extensively in Europe 
and there is a tendency everywhere to find 
genuine application of mathematics that is 
really in the experience of the pupil and to 
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link the subject as closely as possible with 
the activities of real life. Hence it is in- 
teresting and fruitful because the pupils 
can appreciate its deeper significance. 

Mr. Zeiser, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools of Wilkes-Barre, says that in a 
recitation we should assign a definite les- 
son, then we must test the pupil to learn the 
definite thing assigned and find out that he 
knows it. You have learned that he did 
what you told him to do. This tests the 
efficiency of the teacher and also the pupil. 
Then you are to see that the whole class or 
largest percentage is able to concentrate 
in thought on the subject before them. 
After you are satisfied that all are prepared, 
take the material before the class and use 
it in a way that the student can think with 
it and picture the topics in question. For 
instance, take practical problems. In solid 
geometry, Mr. Zeiser had a coal chute and 
breaker problem to illustrate the problem 
as he knew the boys and girls had lived in 
a coal region and all knew about the mines. 
When you talk about a problem from a 
book, the child may not correlate the prob- 
lems from life. It is a hard thing for a 
pupil to carry over things he has learned 
as an exercise to problems in actual life. 
We must socialize problems from the ab- 
stract of book to the concrete of the world. 
This is a problem for the teacher to solve. 
It depends on the teacher and community 
where you live. Here we have coal mines 
and we get it that way. 

Then the teacher should not stick too 
closely to the classroom and shouldn’t do 
the work for the students. Make the stu- 
dents do the work themselves. In a solid 
geometry class don’t give problems from 
the book. If we talk about cylinders; the 
cylinders of the book are not the same as 
outside of the book. Send the boy over to 
the engine room, let him see them first, let 
him measure it himself, get his own facts 
and data. Then he comes back to the class- 
room and figures it out. He socializes his 
mathematics by doing the thing himself 
and it stays with him as he is satisfied. It 
is not the thought process but the motor 
activities of the boy which are practical. 

In any line if we can have the child see 
the actual experience of things it is a long 
step toward education. Your idea of an 
ocean with its waves, billows, ships, etc., 
is different after you once see it. 

In algebra it is better to change the 
problems to apply to local conditions. Take 
a work problem. If we attach a name to 
an abstract problem, it arouses new inter- 
est. For instance, the Wyoming Valley 
Traction Company has two men on a force 
and wants to dig a ditch. One can do it in 
eight days and the other in ten days. How 





long will it take the men to do the work 
and what is the cost of the work, if the men 
are paid two dollars per day? Likewise 
with a mixture problem, if we say at 
Beers’ grocery store we get tea at 40 cents 
and another tea at 50 cents a pound, how 
much more enthusiasm is aroused by the 
name attached? The child is elated at a 
thing accomplished in this manner. 

Professor Howland, of Wyoming Semi- 
nary, said, at a meeting of the Science and 
Mathematics Teachers of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania, that we should have at least 
two years of algebra for every boy and girl 
in the high school, one year of plane geom- 
etry and half-year of solid geometry and 
half-year of trigonometry. But I believe 
everybody should understand the funda- 
mental facts and principles of the subject 
and handle them with ease. 

There is no better place to show a com- 
pleted thing than in mathematics outside 
of the manual arts. In Latin we can’t show 
any achievement, in ‘history the daily les- 
son is only a part of a big mass, but each 
lesson in mathematics has a definite begin- 
ning and a definite ending. 

Education is more a means than an end. 
We can’t hope to teach a child a practical 
thing in mathematics because he doesn’t 
know what to use. Ninety per cent. don’t 
have any practical value for mathematics 
outside of arithmetic. But it is practical 
to teach a pupil how to stand, talk well 
while on his feet, speak concisely, accu- 
rately and logically. If he has learned this 
he has something very fine to take with 
him in the “ wide, wide world.” How much 
coal in a ton? is a problem that he may for- 
get but if he can remember to stand up and 
face his audience and be able to say what 
he knows in a serious and binding way, we 
can feel proud that our mathematics teach- 
ers have accomplished something worth 
while. 

The Scotch education department in 
teaching “mathematics” states that the 
first aim is the development of the pupil’s 
interest and intelligence through the solv- 
ing of concrete problems with a clear un- 
derstanding of the processes involved. 

When a European’ boy has finished his 
12th year of school he has had more math- 
ematics than we give. He has had more 
practice in applying his mathematics to 
physics. Here is a wonderful thing. Our 
physicists say, “Oh, if the boys and girls 
could only learn to manipulate formulas 
and clear equations of fractions, our work 
would be simplified.” Do we emphasize 
these points? Frequent drills and exami- 
ations will remedy this disease. An attempt 
should be made also to correlate mathe- 
matics with instruction in manual arts, 
household arts and farming. Simple for- 
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mulas common in various trades should be 
introduced in algebra. Problems of a prac- 
tical nature could be based on local con- 
ditions. 

In the report of the committee on the 
teaching of mathematics in the high school, 
out of 200 replies received from as many 
teachers, all recognize mental discipline as 
one of the aims. By mental discipline is 
meant a training in attention, judgment, 
memory, imagination, reasoning powers, 
improvement in ability to concentrate, to 
think clearly, accurately and logically, to 
note relationship and to apply principles. 

We say algebra develops the power of 
attention and general alertness of mind. 
If we give the boy or girl a problem, he or 
she ought to be able to concentrate all his 
mental powers on that problem, analyze 
the problem, \\ell what is given, what he has 
to do and then do it as quickly as possible, 
in the most logical way, and the teacher 
should ‘see to it that he is able to answer 
any question on the problem in precise 
terms. If he has learned to know the right 
from the wrong, he has learned something 
worth while. It is not the problem that 
counts but rather the by-product of know- 
ing exactly how to do a thing. If in math- 
ematics we can develop the power of in- 
itiative, self-independence, ability to orig- 
inate, grasp situations at hand, to seize an 
opportunity and do the right thing at the 
right time in the right way, we are to be 
congratulated. 

Can we not develop personality and indi- 
viduality in our mathematics? The teacher 
should not do the work for the pupil. We 
must encourage each student’s individual 
skill by the co-operation and enthusiasm 
of his classmates. Make him think for 
himself and be a leader; watch every step 
in a problem, so that he can seize the op- 
portunity to help and then draw a conclu- 
sion and be able to throw himself into the 
arena and tell what he knows at any time. 
To hesitate, to draw false conclusions, to 
make a mistake in judgment, to be ahead 
of time or behind time are errors to be 
avoided. 

Students must be made to reason and if 
they reason power is developed. One of 
the finest results of problem work in math- 
ematics besides reasoning is to teach the 
students honesty, justice, fairness. This’ 
can be done in the teacher’s always correct- 
ing his papers, putting his marks before 
the pupils and being honest in all his deal- 
ings with the pupils. 

We say an engineer, whether a mining, 
mechanical or civil, a chemist, a biologist, 
a physicist, a lawyer or a doctor needs 
mathematics. What do we mean? We 
surely do not mean that he uses the equa- 
tions or factoring problems in algebra, the 
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triangle or polygon of geometry, the func- 
tions or the logarithms of trigonometry, 
nor the processes of calculus. But he has 
acquired an ability to grasp the essential 
elements of a problem as he faces it in the 
world, the capacity for accurate analysis, 
a power of visualization or as Doctor War- 
field, the former President of Lafayette 
College, now President of Wilson College, 
would say, “the right angle of vision that 
makes possible the wonderful structures 
which anyone should create.” 

As a result of mastering these subjects, 
other qualities are evoked such as patience, 
perseverance, reliability, response to duty, 
appreciation of the good and the truth. 
President Hadley, of Yale, says, “that the 
value of education largely consists in study- 
‘ing facts which will not be used in after 
life by methods which will be used.” So 
if a boy or girl is not to use the subject- 
matter of arithmetic, algebra or geometry, 
mathematics will lead him to respect a 
truth, for did not the first man to prove a 
theorem lay down a truth. 

In closing, I can only ask you to remem- 
ber the words of Professor Joseph Johnston 
Hardy, who taught mathematics at Lafay- 
ette for over forty years, “ Prove all things 
and hold fast to that which is good,” and 
lastly, “ Know the book.” 
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Y treatment of this topic falls rather 
naturally into four parts, reasons, con- 
tents, methods and results. Or to put it more 


briefly, Why? What? How? Whither? 
It may seem illogical to ask Why before 
we ask What. But in a general way we 
know what is meant by Civics and that it is 
an important subject. Granting this much, 
why should it be taught in the Senior year? 
Please be sure to understand that I am not 
advocating that it should be taught in that 
year only. Fundamental ideas of civic re- 
lationship should be imparted just as soon 
as the child is capable of comprehending 
them at all—and that is very early. There 
ought to be, also, a partial, though not too 
formal, study of the leading social problems 
of both local and national character in the 
junior high school or in the grades corre- 
sponding to it, if our particular school or- 
ganization does not boast of a separate in- 
stitution so named. And along with this 
study should go some definite information 
about the form and framework of govern- 
ment in its different grades and phases. 
But at best the study in the seventh to 
the ninth grades must be superficial and 
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fragmentary. By the time the pupil reaches 
the end of his high-school course a host of 
other topics have come in and dislodged 
from his mind the few facts about govern- 
ment which he may have learned earlier. 
Unless he has taken commercial or indus- 
trial subjects or some modern history, mod- 
ernly taught, he has been largely taken out 
of the world of real things and people into 
the realm of theory and “culture.” If he 
then goes out into his life work, he has 
little comprehension of the great problems 
with which society and government, and 
he himself as a citizen and maybe a voter, 
must grapple. If he is among the fortunate 
fraction who go on to college, the chances 
are against any pressure being brought 
upon him there to take courses which will 
fit him to handle these questions intelli- 
gently, apart from the purely local and ac- 
cidental influences that urge the college 
man or woman to elect some course or some 
professor’s classes rather than some others. 
And so I am firmly convinced that a 
course in Civics covering at least a half- 
year, and if possible, a whole year, shall be 
an absolute requirement for every boy and 
girl in the senior high-school year. Then 
pre-eminently is the opportunity afforded 
to give in a lasting way the information 
needed for an intelligent understanding of 
society and government, and to establish 
impulses and ideals that will encourage one 
to do his full duty as a citizen and a voter. 
Now what shall this Senior Civics course 
include? Shall it be all government or all 
sociology or a hit-or-miss collection of 
topics that may happen to function “some 
time, somewhere?” In what way should it 
differ from the so-called “community 
civics” course of the junior high school? 
My answer is that the scope of the course 
should not be greatly different from that 
of the earlier work, but that the emphasis 
will be differently placed in several respects 
and the methods altered enough to make 
use of the greatly advanced mental ca- 
pacity of the pupils and the wider social 
outlook which will then have been attained. 
The object of the course should not be to 
make experts in political science or cranks 
on social reform. The topics handled 
might properly come partly from the field 
of government, partly from social science, 
and partly from the broader aspects of 


economics. They should be chosen. each. 


for its own definite reason, and should be 
selected from the great number which might 
receive consideration as if in answer to 
the question, What is likely to be of the 
greatest general value to every boy and 
girl no matter what his particular occupa- 
tion in life may be? 

In the study of government I would se- 
lect the fundamental features of national, 





state and local organizations, and drill thor- 
oughly on these, avoiding petty details. I 
would not go into the history of govern- 
ment further than is necessary to under- 
stand its present form and workings. For 
example, the equivalent of two ordinary 
text-book paragraphs would give the pupil 
all I would take time for the history of 
municipal government changes. Practically 
all the kinds that ever were are still in ex- 
istence, and a comparison of these will be 
much more worth while than to memorize 
the history of periods when certain forms 
were more common than others. The total 
time I spend on the study of constitutions 
and administrative organization covers 
about one-third of all that I have. 

Relatively less time, I imagine, should be 
spent on purely local problems than in the 
junior high-school course, though they 
should by no means be overlooked. The 
junior mind can grasp the idea that every- 
body should clean the snow from his own 
sidewalk and keep his own garbage can 
covered, and can get just as wrathy as that 
of the adult when a wait of three-quarters 
of an hour for a street car occurs. But 
the questions involved in the awarding of 
public contracts and franchises, and the 
reasons why we get poor street-car service, 
are better reserved largely for the senior 
student. Some of the problems of munici- 
pal ownership are pretty deep for even the 
senior. On this part of the course—local 
problems—I spend about one-sixth of my 
time. 

The other half of the course as I conduct 
it is given to what I call “ problems of na- 
tional scope,” for want of a better inclusive 
title. Taxation, the problems of labor and 
industfy, business organization, race ques- 
tions, conservation, the cost of living, social 
and industrial reforms, are in the list of 
topics which I take up under this head. I 
try to get the pupils to understand what the 
problems are and what differences of opin- 
ion exist in regard to their treatment, to 
discuss some of them with moderate thor- 
oughness, and to get some serious indi- 
vidual thought on some of them. 

Our next question is; How can these 
various topics be best presented? Let me 
say right here that I am neither Lydia 
Pinkham nor Dr. Munyon. I have no cure- 
all or even any set of prescriptions to sell 
or distribute. I have no doubt that some 
of the things I have done with at least par- 
tial success would be wholly unsuitable for 
some teachers and some classes and some 
conditions; and I am sure I do not want 
to try some of the methods I have known 
to be used by some teachers. Far be it 
from me to say how successful they were. 

As to the order in which topics shall be 
taken up, I think that is almost wholly a 
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matter to be settled individually. Last 
spring, for example, I had two classes in 
Civics. In one of them I took up the na- 
tional government first, and in the other 
the local government, to see if the order 
of approach made any difference. When I 
got through, I judged that one class knew 
as little as the other. My general practice 
is to take the national government first, for 
the pupils do know more about it than they 
do about state or local government, and I 
think it gives a little more satisfactory 
general background than to approach it 
from the other direction. 

Now, shall the study of government be 
taken up first, last or incidentally to the 
discussion of the various problems? I am 
convinced that somewhere there should be 
a definite outlining of the whole framework 
of national, state and local government, 
but this is inevitably the least interesting 
part of the course for the average pupil. 
By no means would I put this last, for it 
would leave a bad taste in the pupil’s mouth, 
and besides he needs to know something 
about governmental organization in order 
to understand how the various problems 
are or are to be handled. In some respects 
it would be better to put it first and get it 
over with. A possible compromise is to 
take a day at the start and survey our 
whole government fabric in skeleton form, 
and then take up the local problems which 
permit of the introduction of a good deal 
of local government incidentally. Then 
through a study of political parties and 
suffrage we can work into the treatment of 
the organization of our governmental sys- 
tem, and for the last part of our course we 
can consider those wider problems which 
require some governmental background in 
_ to understand their treatment prop- 
erly. 

Class methods play a vital part in our 
discussion, for these may either kill for- 
ever any hope of interest in the subject or 
may inspire in the student an undying en- 
thusiasm for it. I believe a text-book 
should be.used. It is true that a pupil re- 
members what you tell him better than 
what he reads, but it takes so much longer 
to tell him all the things you wish to put 
before him that economy of time is a con- 
sideration not to be disregarded. Most 
Civics text-books are dull and lifeless af- 
fairs, but if you can find one that is not I 
would recommend that you put it into serv- 
ice as the basis of your study. On the 
other hand, a very considerable portion of 
the work should be supplementary to the 
text-book. Special reports on readings, 
Personal investigations, visits to public in- 
stitutions, and the like, are of great value 
for both information and interest. De- 
bates on unsettled. questions are also val- 





uable if the material is not copied out of 
some debate-book. 

By all means emphasize the practical side 
of the work. The class can meet as a 
house of the state legislature or of Con- 
gress; they can go through every process 
connected with an election; they can make 
miniature surveys of their community or 
parts of it without unduly butting into af- 
fairs that they should let alone; occasionally 
they can do some actual piece of real con- 
structive social work. Let no _ possible 
chance go by of connecting the work with 
real life. I gave credit to some of my 
pupils for attending a political rally and 
giving the class their impressions of: it. 
The varieties of this kind of work are 
legion, and the value exceedingly great. 

The socialized recitation is much dis- 
cussed these days—that is, one in which 
the pupils actually conduct the class lessons 
and the teacher is in the background. I 
have done considerable of this during the 
past year in classes where the regular text- 
book was utterly unfitted for use by high- 
school pupils. My experience with the 
scheme is such as to convince me that the 
pupil who conducts the lesson is likely to 
find it of great value to him, but that the 
teacher must not retire from participation 
in the lesson if the class as a whole is to 
get the most good from most of tlie lessons. 

Comparatively little library work can be 
done except in cqnnection with the inves- 
tigation of special problems, and in doing 
this magazine articles are as likely to be 
useful as anything else in the library. 
Most of the published books on political 
or social science are beyond the compre- 
hension of high-school students. Dupli- 
cate copies of the few that are within their 
grasp ought to be available and to be widely 
used. Clippings and pictures from current 
publications should be collected. Note- 
books in some form are desirable, but I pre- 
fer not to make at this time any recom- 
mendation of a uniform style. 

Above all else, keep the work interesting 
and within the range of the abilities of the 
class. As a result of the wide and some- 
times unnecessary agitation about retarda- 
tion and such things, we are steadily get- 
ting a larger proportion of immature pupils 
in our senior classes. Pupils can elect sew- 
ing and shop work and get up-to the last 
year of the high school without having had 
to exercise their brains to any noticeable 
degree, and then if we fail them we are 
back numbers, unprogressive, unsocial. We 
must put up with this until the pendulum 
begins to swing back nearer the sober 
medium. Our only hope is now to stir up 
whatever symptoms of intelligence we can 
discover into some little show of interest 
and activity. This need not be done, either, 
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at the sacrifice of acquainting the pupils 
with the facts really worth remembering, 
if we go at it in the right way. If you tell 
a pupil he must memorize the first and sec- 
ond articles of the national constitution or 
stay after school, he will forever hate you 
and the constitution; but if you back the 
boys against the girls or one class against 
another in a test on the facts contained in 
those two articles, they will learn many 
more of these facts than by the other 
method and will not curse you while they 
are doing it. 

Much of our past lack of success has 
been due to the use of college text-books 
in high-school classes and dry treatises on 
the Constitution with pupils beginning the 
study of Civics. A college professor of 
political science may discuss the Slaughter- 
house cases most learnedly in his text-book, 
but how are the Slaughterhouse cases 
going to interest or benefit more than one 
in a thousand sixteen- or eighteen-year-old 
boys and girls? Get on their level and help 
them up, rather than swamp them with a 
mass of wumnecessary information and 
threaten them with disaster if they do not 
wade through it. There are many splendid, 
well-meaning young people who come to 
us along with the loafers and the morons. 
Let us do nothing to dull the enthusiasm 
of a single one of them. 

And now, finally, where do we go from 
here? What results can we expect from 
our work in this most important of all high- 
school subjects? We hear much in these 
days about standardization, standard tests, 
and measurements. After all, is there any 
mechanical way of measuring anything but 
a knowledge of facts? I do not see how 
any standard test can judge anything but 
the facts of Civics, and facts are only one 
of the products of our subject. High ideals 
of citizenship can be measured only in a 
small degree by a knowledge of facts. The 
most dangerous German spy in the country 
to-day may know as many facts about the 
American government as any of you. Our 
work must be judged by other measures 
than facts alone. 

What attitude on public questions do our 
pupils take when they become voters? Is 
selfishness or service more emphasized in 
their relations with others in the world of 
business or society? Do we act from habit 
or from reason and judgment? Do we 
think in terms of our own community, our 
own state, our own nation, or in terms of 
humanity? Is our patriotism anything 
more than tying a flag to the front end of 
our Fords or ostentatiously knitting in 
public places? Answers to questions like 
these are the only just bases of judgment 
of the permanent value of our work in 
Civics. 
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A few of you may know that I have been 
reckless enough recently to allow a Civics 
text-book to be published which bears my 
name. On one page of the book appears a 
picture of the Kaiser reviewing the Im- 
perial Guard just at the outbreak of the 
War. It is intended to illustrate some of 
the trappings and customs of military mon- 
archy and has beneath it some explanatory 
remarks to that effect. A high-school girl 
who looked at the picture remarked, “ You 
can see the whole spirit of German mili- 
tarism in that officer’s face,” referring to 
the commander of the particular battalion 
that was passing at the time the picture 
was taken. She caught the idea at once, 
but the publishers write me that criticisms 
have come to them because the Kaiser’s 
picture is in the book, and they suggest 
that when the second printing comes out in 
a few weeks some other picture be substi- 
tuted for this one. How is that for the 
patriotism of our American citizenship? 

I recently wrote these words, which I 
will quote in closing: “A nation is safe 
for democracy only when it is composed of 
citizens who think seriously and intelli- 
gently, and who act on their convictions. 
The boys and girls of our schools constitute 
the source from which a thinking citizen- 
ship of that kind must be developed. Every 
one is in some degree his brother’s keeper. 
That your ideals of public service may be 
high, that your views on public questions 
may be broad and thoughtful, that your 
courage to do the things which make for 
cleaner, safer, happier living may be un- 
yielding, is our earnest wish. Those are 
the principles which underlie true patriot- 
ism in war and in peace.” These words 
suggest some of my own motives in teach- 
ing Civics. 


aie 
—— 


ENGLISH SECTION AT JOHNSTOWN 
MEETING. 





Cis morning program was opened with 
with an informal talk by Miss Katherine 
M. Ulery, of Johnstown, on 


PUBLIC SPEAKING IN JOHNSTOWN HIGH 
SCHOOL, 


The plan of work in public speaking for 
the Johnstown high school is so similar to 
plans familiar to all English teachers that 
only my promise to speak this morning 
holds me to my subject. Our course pre- 
sents nothing new, nothing unusual. The 


work which is under the direction of the 
English teachers extends through the four 
years of the high-school curriculum. 
During the first month of the school year 
all divisions of the eight classes are or- 
ganized. Simple usages of parliamentary 
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law are made clear. The pupils elect a 
president and a secretary to serve for two 
meetings. The president is authorized to 
appoint two members of the class to act 
with him as a program committee. Pro- 
grams are posted on the day following the 
meeting. In caess where members of the 
committee definitely select the material to 
be used by the speakers, they indicate the 
exact source of such material. 

In the work of the first year pupils are 
encouraged to present brief talks on cur- 
rent events, short expositions and simple 
narrations. The last are drawn from per- 
sonal experience, from the prepared read- 
ing of the English course or from indi- 
vidual reading. All pupils are required to 
speak twice during the month. Later in 
the year, when they have gained a meas- 
ure of ease and self-confidence, they pre- 
pare original talks upon topics dealing with 
school activities, local affairs or questions 
of national interest. 

During the second year current events 
form the basis for about half of the work. 
This is desirable because it is a means of 
encouraging critical reading of news- 
papers and magazines. Original talks are 
more frequent and of greater length. In 
this year the pupils begin dramatization, 
using classics from the course in prepared 
reading. From time to time they give in- 
teresting classroom presentations of scenes 
from such classics as Silas Marner and 
other works selected for dramatization. 
The enthusiasm with which pupils approach 
this work and the initiative which many of 
them display in developing the dialogue 
make this a valuable exercise—especially 
when the pupils are responsible for all de- 
tails connected with the presentation. 

In the public speaking for the last two 
years, greater emphasis is laid upon or- 
ganization of material. Current events are 
developed into talks of five to eight minutes 
in length. The study of magazines which 
is part of the English course for the junior 
year is carried over into the public-speak- 
ing classes where it takes form in criticism 
or synopsis of short stories, summaries of 
long articles, appreciation of poetry, exact 
rendering of recent verse and revision of 
entire magazines. Original talks, exposi- 
tory or argumentative in nature, after- 
dinner speeches, speeches for special occa- 
sions and extemporaneous speeches give 
opportunity for range over subjects which 
interest the pupil and subjects in which he 
should be interested. This work is carried 
into the fourth year where argumentation 
is taught definitely, and two months are de- 
voted to the formal debate. In this last 
year, also, more time is given to develop- 
ment of the oration. 
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Dramatic work finds important place dur- 
ing these last two years. Plays are pre- 
pared and given for the pleasure of the 
school and for the entertainment of the 
public. Two years ago, for class presenta- 
tion, the Juniors worked out three one-act 
plays in which all pupils had speaking 
parts. For a public entertainment the best 
actors from the various divisions of the 
class were chosen. Last year again the 
same selection plan was followed, and the 
program for the Juniors’ open meeting was 
taken directly from work done in the class- 
room. 

In the Senior year, the dramatic work is 
made interesting by correlation with the 
study of the modern drama, which is a part 
of the English course, and each class uses 
modern one-act plays of scenes from longer 
plays for analysis and presentation. © 

Throughout the work of the four years, 
constant efforts are made to criticize out- 
lines for talks and briefs for debates. In 
short, the teacher aids in selection and or- 
ganization of material but tries to throw 
upon the pupils the responsibility of mak- 
ing programs interesting and successful. 
Students criticize all work done, and, 
though their judgment often needs correc- 
tion, the exercise of the critical faculty is 
no small part of the benefit derived from 
the course. 

One advantage which the English teacher 
derives from teaching Public Speaking is 
that of carrying the work over into written 
themes. This, of course, minimizes prep- 
aration on the part of the pupil and criti- 
cism on the part of the teacher. Disad- 
vantages of having English teachers do the 
work in Public Speaking are the size of 
the classes and lack of time for personal 
conferences. The work has wonderful pos- 
sibilities. In our school we have made a 
beginning. Our aim is not to make orators 
or actors. We are striving to give boys 
and girls training that may develop in them 
the ability to conduct a meeting according 
to parliamentary practice, to address an 
audience effectively and to make a speech 
satisfactory for school occasions. We are 
even bold enough to hope that the knowl- 
edge gained in high school public-speaking 
classes may carry over into the affairs of 
life and make the pupils more efficient men 
and women. 

The second topic of the morning, “ How 
the Intelligent Reading Aloud of Poetry in 
the Classroom may Help to Overcome a 
Pupil’s Natural or Acquired Distaste for 
Verse and Create a Real Love for It,” was 
discussed by Miss Sylvia Ball, of the War- 
ren High School. 
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READING POETRY TO PUPILS TO CREATE LOVE 
FOR IT. 

From the very wording of my. topic, I 
assume that most persons agree as to the 
existence of a certain amount of aversion 
in the average high-school pupil toward 
the study of poetry. Yet, I think, no one 
disputes the fact that the child before ado- 
lescence very much prefers poetry to prose. 
We are brought up on nursery rhymes, 
jingles, songs; we teach them to our chil- 
dren, and, I believe I am safe in saying, 
that up to the time the child reaches the 
junior high school, his taste for rhythm and 
rhyme and his emotional rseponse to the 
appeal of poetry remain with him. 

Perhaps we teachers of English have not 
studied the needs and development of our 
pupils sufficiently to adapt our courses in 
literature to their changing viewpoints and 
quickening perceptions; or perhaps con- 
sidering the trend of the times we can 
hardly wonder that in the average healthy 
boy, especially, a love of poetry has to be 
re-instilled. How many adults well-edu- 
cated, of refined tastes, of cultured fam- 
ilies, spend their evenings at home with a 
marked copy of Keats, a beautifully bound 


Rossetti, a prized edition of Wordsworth, 


or a well-thumbed Shakespeare? How 
many of us occupy our leisure in this way? 
After a day spent in the schoolroom do we 
relax our tired brains, refresh our fagged 
spirits with a volume of poems? I must 
confess that were it not for the necessity 
of at least a speaking acquaintance with 
modern verse, I should feel at such times 
a much more pronounced inclination toward 
the short story or the prose essay. 

This age is not essentially an age of 
poetry, and in their distaste for that form 
of literature our youth are not a whit be- 
hind their elders. In fact, since the Eliza- 
bethans, with the exception of a few ardent 
spirits of the Romantic and mid-Victorian 
periods, the greater number of our writers 
have preferred to express their thoughts in 
prose, knowing the demand for this far 
simpler vehicle. The active school boy, in 
and up to everything, with demands made 
upon him by the Cadet Corps, the Y. M. C. 
A., the Red Cross, athletics, home duties, 
has little time to devote to any reading, 
much less to poetry. If the high-school 
pupil reads at all outside of school hours, 
he reads because he is so fascinated that 
he neglects some more active call upon his 
time. It is almost a foregone conclusion, 
then, that whatever poetry he is to know 
he must absorb within the school walls. 
Shall this process be made a pleasure or an 
irksome task? I am inclined to think that, 
without the all-pervasive and persuasive 
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assistance of the teacher, it will be the 
latter. 

We may classify the poetry that we in- 
troduce to the high-school student under 
two heads: The poetry of the past, retained 
because of past influence, strong moral 
value or esthetic appeal, familiarity, or the 
light that it throws on the thoughts and 
events of its time; and poetry of the pres- 
ent which is either occasional, as the pa- 
triotic, especially rich in melody, or star- 
tlingly individual in expression and form, 
That poetry is retained in the curriculum 
and that it constitutes at least seven-tenths 
of the required reading for college en- 
trance, seems to indicate the continued need 
for the cultural as well as the bread-and- 
butteral in education. 

For interesting pupils in this phase of in- 
struction I firmly believe that the most 
powerful asset is the voice of the teacher. 

It has been rather difficult to obtain an 
unbiased opinion on this matter from the 
boys and girls in my classes. I find them 
reluctant to comment upon anything in re- 
gard to my teaching, possibly because they 
feel that I may construe as personal and 
therefore objectionable whatever they may 
offer. From what they have contributed, 
however, I judge that not only do they un- 
derstand better poetry that is read to them 
but that they obtain a much keener sense 
of enjoyment in this way than by reading 
for themselves. I can verify this state- 
ment from my own experience as a pupil. 
In my freshman year in high school I was 
very fortunate in having an English 
teacher who enjoyed reading aloud. Her 
voice was a delight, her personality an in- 
spiration. To this day my recollection of 
the poems studied that year is of her read- 
ing of them. I can still see the Ancient 
Mariner as she, not Coleridge, pictured 
him. The despairing lover of Annabel Lee 
still haunts me through her impersonation 
of him. I have always thought that I 
could teach better the poems she taught in 
this way. I used to practice reading them 
aloud to myself at home, trying to imitate 
her inflections and intonations. 

With my own pupils I have felt a reflec- 
tion of this experience. I might illustrate 
from our study of Browning. I find that 
most boys and girls having been brought 
up with the idea that the poetry of Brown- 
ing is obscure and therefore beyond their 
comprehension, approach it with a reluc- 
tance almost akin to dread. To induce 
them to relax so that their minds may open 
to new and favorable impressions I reread 
the Pied Piper of Hamlin, How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix, The Incident at the French Camp, and 
The Cavalier Tunes, before I read the 
Dramatic Monologues. Then very slowly, 
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with a little preliminary explanation of the 
situation, we approach these inimitable 
studies of the human soul. I have never 
had more attentive or appreciative listen- 
ers than I have for the reading of Andrea 
del Sarto, My Last Duchess, and The 
Bishop Orders His Tomb at Saint Proxeds. 
The pupils have voiced their contempt for 
the soulless Lucrecia, the greedy old Bishop 
and the brutal Duke, yet they have con- 
fided in me that before I read the poems 
to them they had not realized the situation 
at all. Last year, in addition to the re- 
quired poems, I read a great deal of mod- 
ern English and American poetry, espe- 
cially in the dramatic form. Most of the 
class made acquaintance for the first time 
with the Barrack Room Ballads, the pa- 
triotic and nature poetry of Van Dyke, the 
sonnets of Richard Watson Gilder, the free 
verse of Amy Lowell and Robert Grant, the 
narratives of Robert Service, Noye’s Tales 
of a Mermaid Tavern, plays of Stephen 
Phillips, Josephine Preston Peabody and 
Percy MacKaye. Particularly this year, 
when their minds and sympathies are 
enlisted in the war, I have as in the case of 
Rupert Brookes and Allan Seeger been 
able by means of reading aloud to show 
the boys and girls that poetry still influ- 
ences men and women, that it is a growing, 
living thing, and that, although the age is 
essentially prosaic, older and wiser hearts 
than theirs do not despise the emotional, 
the beautiful, the rhythmic. 

How far the teaching of poetry in this 
way leads to the pupil’s desire to read for 
himself can not of course be definitely 
measured. From the last book reports, I 
found that, outside of school, many of the 
boys and girls in the senior class had read 
with interest and reported upon with intel- 
ligence, letters and poems of the authors I 
had introduced to them. Through the one 
or two tales of Alfred Noyes, as Big Ben, 
and The Sign of the Golden Shoe, they 
were led to read The Burial of a Queen, 
Drake, Sherwood Forest; through Stephen 
Phillips’s Ulysses to his Herod and Nero, 
through Service’s Rhymes of a Red Cross 
Man to his Alaskan poetry. Boys and girls 
are naturally responsive. A suggestion, a 
hint, sometimes stimulates inquiry or in- 
vestigation. When I read the ballads of 
Fair Margaret and Sweet William, Ed- 
ward, Lord Randall, several pupils came 
up immediately after class to inquire if 
they might borrow my copy. When I read 
Skipper Iresm’s Ride they asked if I could 
tell them of any other poems of Whittier 
that they would enjoy reading for them- 
selves. Once or twice we have tried the 
experiment of having the pupils themselves 
tead to the class poems which they have 
enjoyed. Their selections on one occasion 
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were rather amusingly varied. We had, 
among others, Tommy Atkins, a lyric of 
Tagore, the Wreck of the Hesperus, a son- 
net to Mother, Thanatopsis, the Twenty- 
third Psalm and the Sonnets of a German 
Spy. A number of these selections, I was 
informed, were suggested by something I 
had read in class. 

I have heard again and again the state- 
ment from the pupils, “I became interested 
in this writer from something the teacher 
read to us.” I have made the statement 
myself. Why should it not be so? Why 
should not the ear be as necessary to enjoy- 
ment of poetry as of music? How can 
satire, pathos, pure fun, be better conveyed 
than through the voice. It seems to me 
that in the teaching of literature a certain 
amount of reading aloud is indispensable. 
Some pupils can be reached in no other 
way, especially in the lyrical or in the re- 
flective type of poetry; certainly the dra- 
matic form receives its true interpretation 
only by being spoken, and how can the 
swift movement of Kipling’s East and 
West, or Noyes’s Highwayman be repro- 
duced except by the hurrying of the voice. 

Even if there are no after effects, even if 
the pupils do not read for themselves, I 
am sure we can feel that by presenting 
poetry in this way, we have removed any 
feeling of aversion that the boys and girls 
may have had, and have gone far toward 
reviving their childhood love of verse. 


~ae- 


NEW SUPERINTENDENTS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 





BY W. ESPEY ALBIG, 


_ second Tuesday in April of each 


quadrennium is educational house- 
cleaning time in Pennsylvania. From that 
date until the first Monday in May, the 
legal beginning of the new term, if the 
present superintendent is displaced by a 
new one, there is much surmise, not a little 
criticism and praise intermixed, and then 
usually a steady pull together of all the 
educational forces of the district. 

Among the county superintendents fifty- 
nine of the sixty-six incumbents were re- 
elected, three were defeated and the re- 
maining four were not candidates for re- 
election. In Lawrence County C. F. Ball, 
principal of the Mt. Jackson High School, 
succeeds R. G. Leslie, an appointee, to fill 
out the unexpired term of T. Lee Gilmore, 
resigned. Fred W. Diehl of the Danville 
schools was elected over Superintendent 
Charles W. Derr of Montour County; and 
John H. Fike of the Somerset schools takes 
the place of D. W. Seibert, for sixteen 
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years superintendent of the Somerset 
County schools. 

George A. Stearns, for thirteen years 
superintendent of Susquehanna County, has 
been appointed to a position in the office of 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and is suc- 
ceeded by F. H. Taylor of the Forest City 
schools. In Tioga County Superintendent 
E. A. Retan, after seven years of service, 
voluntarily retired. His successor is Mor- 
ton F. Jones of the Blossburg schools. In 
Jefferson County C. A. Anderson, assistant 
county superintendent for four years, suc- 
ceeds L. Mayne Jones, who retires. Alvin 
Rupp, who for twenty-five years has been 
superintendent of Lehigh County, retires 
by reason of failing health. His assistant, 
Mervin J. Wertman, is elected in his place. 

Salary increases were numerous, but not 
uniform, the most marked being in Cam- 
bria, Superintendent M. S. Bentz, advanced 
to $6,000; Allegheny, Dr. Samuel Hamil- 
ton, advanced to $9,100; Beaver, Superin- 
tendent D. C. Locke, advanced to $4,200; 
Blair, Superintendent T. S. Davis, advanced 


_ to $3,000; Bucks, Superintendent J. H. 


Hoffman, to $4,000; Dauphin, Superin- 
tendent Frank E. Shambaugh to $3,000; 
Lebanon, John W. Snoke, to $2,750; North- 
ampton, Superintendent George A. Grim, 
to $3,500; Schuylkill, Superintendent Liv- 
ingston Seltzer, to $4,500. 

Among the districts retirements and re- 
movals were more numerous. In Coates- 
ville Superintendent William T. Gordon 
retires from the headship of the schools, 
though still retaining a nominal position 
on salary, after a service there of forty- 
two years. In that time Coatesville has 
developed from a village to an important 
manufacturing center, and the schools in- 
clude a faculty of almost one hundred 
teachers. Superintendent Gordon’s son has 
become an active factor in the business life 
of the place. 
Harvey R. Vandeslice, who became head 
of the Coatesville High School a year ago, 
after several years in a similar capacity in 
the Boyertown High School. He is a grad- 
uate of Ursinus College, and of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Bethlehem, much in the public eye as the 
location of the home plant in the great 
scheme of industry developed by Charles 
M. Schwab, became the “Greater” by the 
uniting of Bethlehem and South Bethlehem. 
To this newly-created district comes Su- 
perintendent James .N. Muir, a graduate 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
one-time superintendent at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; Orange, New Jersey, and 
Rockville, Connecticut, ata salary of $5,000 
per year. It would appear that there is no 


The new superintendent is \ 
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greater educational opportunity anywhere 
in the state than here. 

In Johnstown, another “city of steel,” 
H. J. Stockton, for six years principal of 
the high school, is elevated to the super- 
intendency at a salary of $4,000. This dis- 
trict has sometimes been called the city of 
educational unrest. It is growing rapidly. 
Its problems are complex. Its aims are 
ambitious. Its retiring superintendents are 
called to positions of educational honor and 
responsibility elsewhere. Within the past 
two years Johnstown has conducted an in- 
dustrialy survey of the city, and inaugu- 
rated a comprehensive program of voca- 
tional education under the immediate di- 
recting hand of Dr. Payne. During the 
seven years of service of Superintendent 
J. N. Adee the schools have increased in 
number, the junior high school plan was 
made effective, the continuation school 
opened, opnortunity rooms established, and 
trial promotions successfully introduced. 
To this system Superintendent Stockton 
brings a virile and pleasing personality, 
adaptability, and a native resourcefulness 
increased by teaching and administrative 
experience and large vision. He is a grad- 


uate of Allegheny College, organized the 


Aspinwall High School, and was instructor 
in history for five years in the McKeesport 
High School, going to the Johnstown High 
School in 1912. 

Dr. Thomas S. March, who retired from 
the superintendency of the Greensburg 
schools seven years ago to join the staff of 
the state high school inspectors, returns to 
Greensburg at a salary of $4,200, succeed- 
ing Dr. J. H. Alleman, who came to Greens- 
burg from the Dubois schools in 1911. Dr. 
March, one of the most scholarly men in 
public school work in Pennsylvania, is a 
brother of General Peyton C. March, chief 
of staff of the United States Army. 

To the position made vacant by the res- 
ignation of Dr. March, William S. Taft, 
for ten years superintendent of the Roches- 
ter schools, was appointed. S.R. Grim, the 
successful high school principal of Charle- 
roi, becomes head of the Rochester schools. 

Following the retirement of Samuel H. 
Dean from the superintendency of the Mt. 
Carmel schools, where he had been the 
head for twenty-six years, Wilbur M. 
Yeingst, principal of the high school, was 
elected in his stead. The new superintend- 
ent occupied a similar position for seven 
years in the Minersville schools. He is a 
graduate of Dickinson College. Mr. Dean 
has accepted the principalship of the Gar- 
field Grammar School in Pottsville. 

In Sunbury Walter A. Geesey of the 
Hummelstown schools succeeds I. C. M. 
Ellenberger, who declined to be a candidate 
for re-election. Superintendent Geesey, who 
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has been associated with the schools of 
Juniata and Blair counties, is a graduate of 
the Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg. 

Ohio, from her groups of educators, con- 
tributes two to Pennsylvania. From the 
superintendency of Dover comes John C. 
Stiers to Washington at a salary of $3,200, 
following Superintendent Thomas G. Mc- 
Cleary, who came to the Washington 
schools from_Kane seven years ago. Su- 
perintendent Stiers is a graduate of Frank- 
lin College, Ohio, and has filled several 
administrative positions in that state. The 
other Ohio representative is C. S. McVay 
of Bellaire, who succeeded to the superin- 
tendency there on the going of J. A. Jack- 
son to Clarksburg, West Virginia, two 
years ago. He becomes superintendent at 
Ambridge, following Burdette S. Bayle, 
who declined to be a candidate for re- 
election. This town, the home of the 
American Bridge Company, and occupying 
the site of notable Economy and General 
Wayne’s camp on his Indian expedition, is 
one of the most rapidly growing districts in 
Western Pennsylvania. The platoon sys- 
tem is being introduced, affording splendid 
opportunity for constructive work. The 
salary is fixed at $3,200. 

By the election of E. R. Barclay Hunt- 
ingdon brings back a former superintend- 
ent from Pottsville, who in turn advances 
G. H. Weiss, the high school principal, to 
the superintendency. Dr. W. A. Hutchin- 
son, an alumnus of Dickinson College, and 
former head of Conway Hall there, is made 
superintendent at Lewiston, following E. 
S. Rice, who refused to be a candidate. At 
Bradford J. F. Butterworth, the high school 
principal was advanced to the superintend- 
ency, following the voluntary retirement of 
Superintendent E. E. Schermerhorn, whose 
business interests have become increasingly 
important. F. M. Haisting, head of the 
schools at Williamstown, succeeds at Ty- 
tone W. W. Raker, who was elected prin- 
cipal of the Bradford High School. 

Since the resignation of J. Brad Craig in 
1917, after fourteen years of service as the 
head of the Beaver schools, a second suc- 
cessor has been selected in the person of 
Jonas E. Wagner, for the past nine years 
in charge of the Bellefonte schools. Charles 
L. Wilson of Corry takes the place at 
Rankin of Superintendent R. S. Penfield, 
who resigned within a month after his re- 
election to enter the publishing field. 
Charles J. Nagle, former principal of the 
Kane and the Meadville High Schools, was 
elected superintendent at Corry. At Van- 
dergrift Superintendent T. T. Allen went 
to a similar situation at Dubois, succeeding 
Ira M. Gast, who was elected at Kittan- 
ning. and Charles Howard Omo, the high 
school principal, was advanced to the su- 
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perintendency. F. A. Berkenstock of Lew- 
isburg is the new high school principal. 

J. E. Hershberger of New Kensington, 
who in the past few years had worked out 
practically an ambitious industrial pro- 
gram for those schools, retired by reason 
of his wife’s ill health to return to the 
West. Berlin Empfield, the high school 
principal, succeeds him. In P. M. Brennan 
Dickson City has a new superintendent, 
and his successor at Carbondale is W. L. 
Greenawalt of Lehighton. Dr. J. H. Reber, 
for nineteen years head of the Waynes- 
boro schools, voluntarily retired to give his 
entire attention to intensive cultivation of 
his three farms during the war. J. C. Mc- 
Cullough, the principal of the high school, 
becomes the superintendent. At Uniontown 
Superintendent C. N. McCune, who was re- 
elected at an advanced salary, has joined 
the Officers’ Reserve. Milton re-elected 
Superintendent Wallace W. Fetzer, who is 
a lieutenant-colonel in active service, the 
assistant, Carl W. Millard, acting in Su- 
perintendent Fetzer’s absence. 

One of the most marked changes in West- 
ern Pennsylvania came through the elec- 
tion of Clyde C. Green, superintendent of 
the Beaver Falls schools, to the principal- 
ship of the Clarion State Normal School. 
He was probably the first superintendent in 
the western part of the state who made a 
really serious attempt to combine in his 
office the supervision and administration of 
the schools with their financial policy. The 
successful outcome of the plan was made 
possible by the splendid co-operation of the 
Board of Education. The normal school 
group gains a strong and _ thoroughly 
trained executive in Superintendent Green. 

To Beaver Falls comes Floyd Atwell of 
New Brighton, who succeeded Mr. Green 
at that place also, after an especially suc- 
cessful record at Ambridge. The election 
of S. W. Lyons, principal of the McKees- 
port Junior High School, to the superin- 
tendency at New Brighton has served to 
call attention to the relatively large num- 
ber of men trained under the system of 
Dr. J. B. Richey, superintendent of the Mc- 
Keesport schools, who have developed into 
successful superintendents. It might be 
added that Dr. Richey, along with Super- 
intendent James L. Allison of Wilkinsburg 
and Superintendent I. B. Bush of Erie, all 
of whom have carried heavy building pro- 
grams in the past few years, were among 
the few district superintendents to receive 
increases in salary to the amount of $1,000 
per year. Increases to the amount of $500 
and $600 were more numerous. 

One of the greatest manifestations of 
popular enthusiasm ever called out in the 
state for an educator was that in honor of 
Superintendent James M. Coughlin upon 
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his retirement from active connection with 
the Wilkes-Barre public schools. April 26 
was styled “ Coughlin Day” in every school 
building in the city, and the more than 
twelve thousand pupils and teachers in song 
and spoken word and story paid tribute to 
the man who for twenty-seven years had 
been at the head of the system. Few men 
have had more to do with the development 
of correct educational practice in Pennsyl- 
vania than Superintendent Coughlin. He 
was a member of the commission which 
framed the school code, and:since its enact- 
ment into law he has been a member of the 
State Board of Education. Great as has 
been his influence in shaping legislation he 
is best known by his work in the schools 
and on the educational platform. He was 
away in advance of his time in the liberal- 
izing of high school courses, in the provid- 
ing for irregular students, and the intro- 
duction of trial promotions. He has worked 
to see his ideas become common practice. 
His assistant, Harry H. Zeiser, succeeds to 
the superintendency.—N. E. Journal of 
Education. 





FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. 





Is it the first day of school? Then pre- 

pare for the commencement of your 
school, if it is possible, by securing a clean 
and attractive school room. Rather do dis- 
agreeable work with your own hands, or 
use money from your own purse, than re- 
ceive your pupils in an untidy or an un- 
attractive room. 

2. Do not forget that first impressions 
are lasting. So trivial a thing as the care- 
ful arrangement of the hair, or the adjust- 
ment of a fresh ribbon or dainty flower, 
may win young hearts and begin a friend- 
ship which will not soon end. 

3. In our ungraded schools, names and 
classification can best be obtained by calling 
out one class at a time and having a kind 
of informal recitation. Every one will then 
do something, and the wearisome first day 
will seem less like the meeting of some 
mutual-admiration society. 

4. Instead of a multitude of small classes, 
one large one is preferable, even if a uni- 
formity of books cannot be secured. As- 
sign a topic for the lesson, and allow facts 
to be obtained from any reliable source. 
For instance, a class in geography might 
begin with your own State—its boundary 
and rivers, followed by its lakes, minerals, 
and animals; and that by its towns in order 
of size, and railroads, its area, population, 
etc. 

5. Instead of spending an hour in laying 
down rules, wait till there is a necessity for 
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a rule, when it can best be made known and 
will be much longer remembered. ° 

6. The teacher will find it a relief to the 
entire school, if he or she vary the tedium 
of examination and classification by read- 
ing some entertaining and instructive sketch 
or singing a few well-known tunes. You 
might also inspire confidence by preparing 
an interesting object lesson for the little 
folks while the older ones are preparing a 
short lesson. In the same way you could 
interest the older ones, and make them feel 
that the day is not lost, by a short time 
spent in oral instruction on some such topics 
as color, ornamentation of ourselves and 
surroundings; the different Presidents of 
the United States, some of our common 
animals, the movements of the earth and 
its moon, and consequent placing of the 
circles of the earth. In short, go to the 
school-room the first day armed with in- 
teresting stories, rousing songs, cheerful 
looks, and kind words, and other and more 
common weapons will not be needed— 
Michigan Teacher. 
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E Racre can be no true scholarship with- 
out self-thinking. The mind, even in 
early youth, must reach beyond what is as- 
signed as a task, and through its own power 
of attention task itself freely. So also there 
can be no proper development of practical 
independence, or of character, without self- 
willing. The energy, even of the boy, must 
reach beyond merely external stimulation, 
and through its own activity guide itself. 

We need teachers, it is true; for mind 
must confront mind, and will meet will, be- 
fore culture is possible. We need the 
moulding, plastic personality of great and 
good men to guide and inspire and bless us. 
We need also specific studies, and appointed § 
hours of recitation, and hand books which 
rightly organize the essential data of any 
given subject: for mental dissipation is one 
of the worst fornis of licentiousness. We 
need all that care with which the Lord hath 
begirt us round, to use the language of the 
sainted Herbert. We need, also, in the 
midst of all this, and to give all this its 
proper effect, freedom. 

We are not things, to be classified in 
bundles, and put away here and there, as 
others may determine. We are spirit, self: 
activity, realizing its own content. We are 
not characterized by that with which we are 
filled from without, but by that which we 
come to be in the realization from within of 
our own potentialities. Our way of life is 
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not the path in which, with tight guiding 
strings, others may lead us. but our way of 
life is that which we ourselves make, not 
capriciously, but from a body of inward 
motivity formed through the upbuilding of 
our own character. 

We have made these remarks to bring into 
view the proper significance of vacation. 
In vacation the child is relieved from the 
ordinary routine of school haurs, and text- 
book recitations. He is freed, for the time 
being, from these appropriate external 
bonds, which surround him and enforce the 
necessary presence of law, although from 
without. He is cut off from the ordinary 
bond of obligation and restraint. But yet 
these hore subcisive are not to be hours of 
indifference, mere emptiness in life’s ex- 
panse. They have their office and their 
benefits. They are not in the interest of 
mere caprice and license, but in the interest 
of freedom, wherein the child, while rest- 
ing from allotted labor, may become in a 
measure at least his own guide, and a law 
unto himself. 

Help him, then, ye teachers, in these holi- 
days and vacant hours, to begin his own 
investigations, and make his own limita- 
tions, while guarded only against thought 
and will dissipation. Ifhe has haply reached 
the threshold of botanical science, and 
touched with reverent hands the door-posts 
and lintels of this noble structure, let him 
freely enjoy “the vision splendid” after 
which that structure is patterned. Let him 
cast aside for a time the necessary scaffold- 
ing of terms phyllotaxis, tristichous, peta- 
stichous, heterochromous, etc., etc., and 
tramp through the meadows and woods and 
“worship Nature in the hill and valley, not 
knowing what he loves.” Let him plunge 
into the running brook, and gather the moss 
which it kisses, and hear the sweet music 
which it makes with the enameled stones. 
Let him drink in the whole wide expanse 
of nature, to make more real and whole- 
some his antecedent and subsequent study 
of physical science. Let him meet heart 
to heart the living world of things above 
and around and beneath, until his young 
soul trembles with 

A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


All this will help him to organize aright 
is own acquirements, and illustrate them 
with his own self-cognized applications; 
and he will begin, forsooth, to question 
both Frigg and Freiga, and force them to 
answer his own heart-inspired interroga- 
tions, listening with ears not dulled by the 
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sounds of class-room, but sharpened and 
erect, with the whole soul in them, eager to 
hear and to retain. 

Let the vacation free the child from the 
bondage of the school, but not from the 
noble aim which it has in view. Let his 
studies go on, but from an inward impulse 
which in part determines for itself the 
range of investigation, and selects for itself 
its own problems for solution. 

Every thoughtful ‘teacher, before dismiss- 
ing his school for a holiday or vacation, 
however short or long, will, with a free and 
genial exhortation, tell his pupils the mean- 
ing of such a season, inspire them to secure 
its incalculable benefits; and, if possible, 
he will himself join the youngsters in their 
seemingly aimless frolics,and, without their 
knowing it, widen their powers of self- 
thinking and self-activity by his own 
broader culture and more self-possessed 
powers, until they feel the dawning glory 
of intellectual freedom. 


<tie 


AMERICAN AIRMEN. 





i* is a proud record that the American 

aviators have made, at the risk and the 
cost of life, as part of the aerial navy 
serving France and the Allies. Leon Cam- 
men, vice-president of the American Aero- 
nautical Society, makes it clear that the 
service is not to be appraised just upon the 
exploits of “solo” performers in aerial 
duels: there are the solid phalanxes that 
give battle to the enemy’s squadrons, and’ 
“the eyes‘of the big guns” that note where 
the shells fall and correct the aim are in- 
valuable to the artillerists. The American 
temperament is peculiarly adapted to this 
sort of warfare, calling as it does for 
nimbleness of wit and flexibility of obser- 
vation as well as for self-reliance in a high 
degree. The performance of the Esca- 
drille Lafayette above Verdun, it seems, 
had much to do with turning the tide in 
favor of the Allies. It kept the Germans 
from destroying the road over which came 
the motor trucks bringing munitions and 
supplies. 

The need of more airmen is admittedly 
paramount. No other scouting agency com- 
pares with the aviation corps. The hazard- 
ous nature of the work is not to be belittled. 
America has mourned some of the most 
intrepid and unselfish among her sons who 
have taken part in the battles of the air. 
But the sacrifice made has been, to others 
of the dauntless breed of the eagle, not a 
deterrent but an incitement, and as long 
as the war lasts there will be Americans 
eager to enlist for this precarious yet thrill- 
ing occupation. 
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THE IMMORTAL CONFLICT.* 
BY DR. ANDREW F. WEST. 


BOY without a memory can not be 
educated. A man without a memory 
needs some one to look after him, or he will 
go on repeating his mistakes, because he is 
always forgetting what he needs to remem- 
ber, and especially the one thing he ought 
always to remember, namely, that it is not 
the man who makes a mistake, but the man 
who repeats his mistakes, who is known for 
a fool. And a nation without a memory is 
in the same deplorable plight. To remem- 
ber well the things that ought to be remem- 
bered and to profit by them is the rule for 
a safe, strong and wise life for every man 
and for every nation. 

The past is not something dead and gone. 
Whether man care to have anything to do 
with it or not, it remains a fact that the 
past has a great deal to do with us. Our 
parents and our parents’ parents may be 
physically dead and gone; but without them 
we would not have been what we are and, 
indeed, would not be here to-night. What- 
ever has happened is a fact as inevitable as 
what now happens or as what will happen. 
The past is the parent, the producing 
cause of the present. Science has taught 
us by a thousand proofs that the universe 
is what it is because of what it was, and 
that men are what they are now because of 
what men were before. And the big book 
of history, which is the world’s memory, 
points the one “moral of all human tales” 
in revealing the truth that, no matter what 
else has changed, the human heart is still 
swayed by the same passions as ever. To 
learn well this lesson and never to forget it 
in the conduct of life, personal and na- 
tional, is the one foundation for a sane 
education. 

And now, when the world seems turned 
upside down, men need to remember these 
elementary and elemental unchanging reali- 
ties. For there are voices of confusion tell- 
ing us that everything is changing, saying 
that little, if anything, of what we have 
held as true can be depended on for the 
future, and bidding us clutch at this or that 
panacea as the only thing to cure our ills. 
The past, they say, has little to teach us; 
for we are Americans of the twentieth cen- 
tury and should promptly cut loose from 
bygone times, methods and ideas and set up 
a brand-new national culture of our own. 
In their rejection of what they call “tradi- 





* Delivered at the general meeting of the 
National Education Association in Pittsburgh, 
by Dr. Andrew F. West, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, Thursday evening, July 4, 1918. 





tion,” they are forgetting something; they 
are forgetting that the value of anything 
does not depend on whether it is old or 
new, but on whether it is false or true. 
They are proposing to run American 
education, not on a record, but on a pros- 
pectus. They are, in fact, telling us to 
lose our memories and to forget what we 


shall forget at our peril, namely, that the | 


past has our main lesson to teach us and 
that the man who does not see behind the 
lurid, blinding light of this world-war its 
deep-lying causes for decades and genera- 
tions past, and on back to the origins, can 
not understand why this war happened, nor 
how to prevent its happening again, nor 
even what it is that is now happening. For 
he who does not remember what has gone 
before has little means of judging what is 
happening now or of forecasting what will 
come after. It is no time to forget. It is 
the time to remember everything and to 
forget nothing. 

Listen to a voice from long ago, yet so 
clear and near in its tones that it seems to 
be speaking now. “There is, we affirm,” 
says Plato, “an immortal conflict now go- 
ing on, and calling for marvellous vigi- 
lance. In it our allies are the gods and all 
good spirits.” He is speaking of the age- 
long conflict of truth and error. It is a 
clarion call of ancient freedom across the 
centuries to us, not only to the battle-line in 
France, but to the armies of education in 
America. Listen to its echoes and you shall 
hear the story of Marathon and Salamis, 
of Leonidas at Thermopyle, of Horatius at 
the bridge, of Magna Charta, of the desper- 
ate siege of Leyden, of Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides, of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the glorious defence of Verdun. 
Listen and you shail hear Lincoln’s answer- 
ing voice: “The fiery trial through which 
we pass will light us down, in honor or dis- 
honor, to the latest generation. We shall 
nobly save or meanly lose the last, best hope 
of earth.” Let us listen again in the quiet 
of our schools and we shall hear the echo- 
ing thunders of the long-fought war, not 
ended yet, between the freedom of knowl- 
edge and debasing slavery of ignorance. 
And that warfare is the one business of 
education, the one reason why we need 
schools at all. What is the past for us? It 
is experience teaching—and teaching now. 
You recall the scene at the end of Goethe's 
Faust, where Faust exclaims of the fleeting 
moment of his achievement—“’Tis past.” 
Do you also recall who it was said in reply: 

“°Tis past? a foolish word! 


That is to say 
As it had never been.” 


It was the Devil. i 
So our struggle in the schools, as it 
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should be in our homes, is against ignor- 
ance, the old, ancient, inveterate ignorance 
with which every generation is born into 
this world, the ignorance which must be 
first overcome and then enlightened by 
effort, hard effort, repeated effort, wisely 
guided effort, not alone by the exertion of 
the teacher, but on the part of the student 
as well, that our young recruits may be 
trained, trained, trained into an alert, dis- 
ciplined, irresistible army of knowledge. 

It is not an easy task, for we are wrest- 
ling not against flesh and blood, but against 
the unseen powers of darkness, darkness 
intellectual and darkness moral. It is, 
then, our part in the “immortal conflict,” 
ceaseless and strenuous, “now going on and 
calling for marvelous vigilance” more 
loudly than ever. It is no place for undis- 
ciplined minds or wild theorists, still less 
for idlers, slouchers and slackers, and even 
less for false prophets dressed up in the 
uniform of the army of knowledge. 

What is the way to win? This is the 
question that must be answered rightly if 
we are to keep faith with our country. 
There is just one way. It is to make the 
proved truths of experience the one basis 
for our efforts and the one test of all theo- 
ries offered for our acceptance. It is the 
test of common sense. It is also the one 
scientific test, for science, as Huxley put 
it, is nothing else than “highly trained 
common sense” applied to scientific ques- 
tions. Let us try by this test some of the 
plausible assertions which are being made. 

I. One is that there should be no “ for- 
mal discipline” in studies. If this means 
that there should be no strict and regular 
training of the human mind, as the words 
naturally imply, the test is easily made. 
If it means something else, we have no 
need to consider it. All we need to do is to 
remember the record of facts. This record 
tells us that in the world’s contests the un- 
disciplined mind has generally been beaten. 
It has been one of the outstanding lessons 
of the war, notably so in the defense of 
Verdun. It is notable to-day all over our 
land in the newly wakened spirit of disci- 
pline, of unquestioning obedience to duty, 
both in our military training and in civil 
life. Why? Inorder to win—so that free- 
dom may not perish from the earth. So we 
may trust the war to refute the critics of 
“formal discipline” and to discipline them 
too. 

2. Another assertion is that no student 
Should be required to take any study which 
is not “interesting” to him, because if he 
does not like it, he will get little good from 
it. It is hard to take this seriously. What 
in the world is to be done, on this basis, 
with those who find all studies and espe- 
cially all study uninteresting? This be- 





guiling half-truth breaks on the hard rock 
of facts. For it is not a matter of guess or 
supposition, but of fact, that many things 
we have to do and know we ought to do 
are not pleasant in themselves. It is not 
“interesting” to do drudgery or to bear 
hunger or to keep the night-watch, chilled 
to the bone, in the battle trenches. Duty is 
not always “interesting” but it is always 
duty. Life is not a series of pleasant elec- 
tive choices, but has in it the element of 
stern compulsion, and most of all 


When Duty whispers low, Thou must. 


And it is another fact, not fancy, that 
obedience to duty, however hard and dis- 
tasteful at first, yields a most “ interesting ” 
joy of human life, the joy of the hard-won 
fight, and leads to the highest freedom, the 
freedom of assured self-conquest. Is there 
anything our country needs more? 

3. Some are telling us that vocational 
and technical education is the one thing 
needful, because every one should be taught 
to earn his living. So he should. And 
nine tenths of our youth must begin to earn 
their living early. We grant it. But this 
utilitarian proposal errs in forgetting some 
hard facts. For if this is practically all 
our youth are to have, then most of them 
are condemned in advance to a form of in- 
dustrial slavery, because they would thus 
be trained to be little more than animate 
tools for special tasks and would be largely 
cut off from their just chance to rise. This 
view overlooks the fact they are more than 
animate tools. They are human beings, our 
brothers and sisters, with minds and hearts 
as well as hands. If in our just desire to 
prepare them for making their living we 
also unjustly fail to prepare them by good 
general schooling to make their lives better 
worth living, we shall create a huge pro- 
letariat of discontent to curse us, a grave 
menace to themselves and to the safety of 
our democracy. i 

4. One more theory needs notice. It is 
that we are an independent nation living 
in the twentieth century and should there- 
fore have a purely American national edu- 
cation without reference to the past. I 
know no loyal American who wants any- 
thing else than that our national history 
should be well studied by every boy and 
girl in the land and that English shall be 
the only language used in our elementary 
schools. Is this all there is in the proposal? 
Then we can all accept it with enthusiasm. 
But it needs definition. For we have the 
right to ask whether it is meant that all 
elementary studies are to be exclusively na- 
tional. Is geography to be confined to the 
geography of our land? How about arith- 
metic? Is there an American multiplcea- 
tion table? And what of “nature study”? 
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Are only American animals to be noticed? 
Here is where the theory begins to crack. 
Our own language and history for the sake 
of our national unity? Yes, in plenty, and 
then also the elements of universal knowl- 
edge—as much as we can get. 

Above the elementary education the 

_theory utterly fails, and fails because its 
advocates forget or ignore the hard facts 
of history. We are part of the family of 
nations and heir to a great part of the 
world’s heritage of freedom. They are for- 
getting that the struggle now in progress 
against an exclusive nationalism in culture 
is being conducted by the allied freedom of 
the world. They are forgetting that an 
exclusively American culture must tend 
either to absorb other systems by incorpo- 
ration or domination, or, failing in that, to 
impair the vital unity of our international 
civilized freedom. 

It is curious, but not strange, that this 
question hinges so largely on the studies of 
language and history. The theory of a self- 
centered exclusive national culture inevita- 
bly leads to disparagement of foreign lan- 
guages and foreign history, and especially 
of ancient history and the classics. This 
nationalistic theory, however, has a power- 
ful ally. Here are his words from the fa- 
mous address of December 17, 1890: 

“Whoever has been through the gymna- 
sium and has gone behind the scenes, knows 
where the trouble is. The trouble is, first 
of all, that we lack a truly national basis. 
We must take German as the foundation of 
the gymnasium, we must educate national 
young Germans and not young Greeks and 
Romans. We must depart from the basis 
which has stood for centuries, the old mo- 
nastic education of the Middle Ages, in 
which Latin was the standard, and a little 
Greek. This is no longer the standard; we 
must make the German the basis.” 

This is the Kaiser’s own statement, the 
basis of his educational policy, the theory 
which has been at work wrecking German 
education for the last thirty years. Note in 
passing the reference to the “old monastic 
education.” He knew, as every one here 
knows, that this did not exist in the mod- 
ern Gymnasium. Thus his exclusive Kul- 
tur excluded a truthful statement of his- 
toric fact. Do we want it, or anything like 
it? Not so long as we have memories to 
remember what that Kultur has done. It 
is well we should also hear a statement on 
the other side, made September 10, 1915, by 
the Minister of Public Instruction of the 
French Republic: “The classical culture 
should remain the object of our ardent 
study, even if it were only for the reason 
that it has transmitted to French thought 
the greater part of the great ideas for 
which we are now fighting.” 





It is not a little question. Itis this. Shall 
the native tongues and literatures of an- 
cient freedom, ancestral to our own, be 
stifled? The Kaiser says Yes. France says 
No. There they stand. We too must stand 
on one side or the other. There is no es- 
cape except to hide in a paltering “neu- 
trality.” There is no “negotiated peace” 
here. There is no third theory to choose— 
nothing but a set of compromising, pitiable 
makeshifts. One of the two rivals must 
— and the other go under. Which shall 
it be: 

It is great to be a true American; it is 
greater to be a true man or woman here or 
anywhere. “That all men everywhere may 
be free” was Lincoln’s prayer. Can we not 
lay aside all prejudice and then read our 
lesson in the fiery light around us? That 
lesson is that no freedom is won or held 
without struggle and without self-denial. 
That lesson is that mental and moral free- 
dom is not won or held by any human being 
in any land without whole-minded train- 
ing in the fundamentals of knowledge, be 
they pleasant or unpleasant at first, whole- 
souled obedience to duty, “interesting” or 
uninteresting, and whole-hearted devotion 
to the truth won and held by hard effort, 
not for money, place or power, but for the 
sake of living decently in a decent world, 
made fit to be free. 

In our education, as in the war, the “ im- 
mortal conflict” is now on. In both the 
same cause is working. And in both may 
God defend the right! 


> 





Who are the best people you have 
known? those whom you have most en- 
joyed? from whom you have had most 
good? They who knew fine things and 
loved them, who thought them, and said 
them, and wrote them, and sang them, 
and put them deep into your heart of 
hearts for time and for eternity. Teach- 
ers such as these are the very elect of 
God. They are God’s angels dispensing 
heavenly manna to His children. We care 
little to remember those who directed for 
us only the dull routine of school life, but 
we venerate the memory of the sainted 
ones in our school calendar who were 
teachers indeed! For they made real to 
us the “splendor of grass and flower,” 
the privilege and the glory of living in a 
world and in an age like this; the beauty, 
and the duty, and the promise, of human 
life. How wrought they this miracle of 
grace? By giving, without measure or 
stint, the best they had in their own richly 
endowed natures, and the best they had 
gathered from all the world beside, “ giv- 
ing all as though they gave nothing.” 
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HE July number of The School Journal 
cannot be sent to School Boards enti- 
tled to receive it until the name and ad- 
dress of the Secretary recently elected is 
received at the Department. These re- 
ports should all be in hand by this time, but 
little more than two-thirds of them have yet 
been received. 


There is widespread misapprehension 
among School Boards as to the half-salary 
act passed by the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania. The provisions of the act are these: 

If a teacher or superintendent enlists 
or is drafted, his wife or mother or chil- 
dren or other dependents can claim sup- 
port of the School Board up to half his 
salary at the time of entering the military 
service. A person drafted or enlisted can- 
not draw any pay for himself. He must 
make affidavit to the amount he contrib- 
uted to the support of those dependent 
upon him, and this, under the act, is lim- 
ited to the half of his salary at the time 
when he entered the army. 


Robert McGay, speaking in the Atlantic 
Monthly of the influence of the teacher, 
says: “It is amusing what things we re- 
member from our own teachers: From one, 
an anecdote; from another a scrap of in- 
formation, from another, a conviction; and, 
sad to relate, from many, nothing. They 
talked to us, let their personalities play upon 
us, advised us, scolded, bored, cajoled. Un- 
doubtedly, the sum of their influence went 
to make us different from what we should 
have been without it; yet often the last 
thing we remember about them is the facts 
they taught us. The one who made us work 
hardest may be the last remembered and 
the one through whose classes we dozed 
po dreamed may be speaking to us clearly 
still, 


On the eightieth birthday of John Wan- 
amaker, friends in Philadelphia presented 
him a gold plaque bearing a portait of Gen- 
eral Joffre and his memorable words to his 
men on the eve of the battle of the Marne: 





September 6, 1914.—A troop which cannot 
advance any farther must, at any cost, guard 
the conquered territory, and die on the spot 
rather than retreat—JorFrE. Mr. Wana- 
maker is an enthusiastic admirer of the 
great Frenchman. 


A cusic inch of gold is worth about 
$146; a cubic foot, $252,288; a cubic yard, 
$6,811,776. Stephen Girard was worth per- 
haps forty cubic feet. The quantity of gold 
now in existence, estimated to be $3,000,- 
000,000, could be contained in the cube of 
twenty-three feet! This in one scale and 
the ordinary school-boy in the other— 
which kicks the beam? 


Since the beginning of the war the 
French parliament has voted credits for 
the war amounting to more than twenty 
billion dollars. Of these twenty billion 
dollars, only two billion have been bor- 
rowed from foreign countries. The whole 
difference was drawn on the savings of the 
French themselves; the whole balance was 
subscribed by loans or paid by taxes. Be- 
sides that, France has been able to loan 
$1,000,000,000 to her allies, and to give 
them 2,500 guns and 5,000 airplanes. And 
to-day on the western front the French 
army is still holding nearly two-thirds of 
the whole line. At the beginning of the 
present year eighty-two Germans divisions 
were facing the French army. As Mr. 
Lauzanne points out, to need eighty-two 
German divisions in order to hold an ex- 
hausted army is, indeed, out of proportion. 


_ 
<o— 


THE PITTSBURG MEETING, 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


_ meeting of the N. E. A. held at 
Pittsburg during the first week of 
July was one of the most satisfactory in 
the history of the Association. The local 
arrangements were carefully worked out 
and the civic center in Schenly Park was 
an ideal spot for an educational gather- 
ing. The Carnegie Museum and Library, 
the buildings of the University of Pitts- 
burg, of the University Club, the Syrian 
Mosque, the Soldiers’ Memorial Hall and 
the Schenly High School furnished excel- 
lent rooms for the various meetings, all 
within a convenient distance of one an- 
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other. The weather was delightful and 
the program was faithfully carried out 
through the care of the presiding officer, 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, and her as- 
sistants. 

The attendance was not as large as 
Pennsylvanians had wished. This was due 
partly to the increase of hotel and railway 
rates and partly to the fact that patriotism 
had impelled the teachers to invest their 
Savings in war saving stamps and liberty 
bonds. 

War was the dominant note of the en- 
tire program. Every speaker felt the na- 
tional emergency in education. Many 
talked as if everything in our schools 
would change after the war. To this 
statement there was one exception. Dean 
West, of Princeton, pointed out that the 
war will not change the law of gravita- 
tion nor the other laws of nature. “Cows 
will still give milk,” said he in an after- 
dinner speech, “bees will still gather 
honey, dogs will still be faithful, and asses 
will continue to be asses after the war is 
ended.” Methods of teaching and systems 
of education in so far as these are based 
upon the immutable laws of human growth 
and development, will abide during the 
war and after the war in spite of any 
changes which the dawn of peace will 
bring to our people. In so far as educa- 
tion is adjustment to environment, our 
schools must adapt themselves to the new 
conditions. Dean West’s address on The 
Immortal Conflict is given elsewhere in 
this number of The Journal, and it is 
worthy of serious study and consideration 
by all our teachers and superintendents. 

The final report of the Committee on 
Reorganization was postponed to a future 
meeting. The plan as originally mapped 
out in the majority report of the Commit- 
tee provides for a plan of affiliation be- 
tween the National and the different State 
Associations that would have limited the 
right to vote to teachers only. It would 
have disfranchised the school directors 
who are members of the Pennsylvania 
Association. A House of Delegates would 
transact the business at the midsummer 
meetings, thus disfranchising the active 
members in all matters outside of the se- 
lection of the, delegates. 

The most important question of admin- 
istration was a drive to increase the mem- 
bership to 50,000 if not to a quarter of a 
million. The aim of this increase in mem- 
bership is to put the teachers back of a 
movement to secure a Secretary of Edu- 
cation in the President’s Cabinet and a 
federal appropriation of one hundred mil- 
lion dollars for distribution among the 
states for school purposes. 
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The Executive Committee was in- 
structed to set apart at least ten thousand 
dollars to maintain a lobby at Washing- | 
ton. The Pittsburg papers suggested the 
name of Governor Brumbaugh as that of 
a public man well fitted to carry on the 
campaign for these measures of federal 
legislation. 

The mid-summer meetings no longer. 
draw as large an attendance as the mid- 
winter meetings under the auspices of the 
Department of Superintendence. School 
boards are in the habit of sending their 
superintendents to the February meetings, 
and teachers are beginning to spend their 
money in attending summer schools. Many 
of the Pittsburg teachers had already gone 
to summer schools, the income from the 
fund of half a million given by Mr. Frick 
and administered largely under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Brashear, being used annually 
to assist a goodly number of Pittsburg 
teachers in defraying the expenses in- 
curred by attendance at the summer schools 
of our leading Colleges and Universities. 
Those who were in attendance went to 
their homes with pleasant memories and 
with the conviction that Allegheny County 
and especially Pittsburg had given the vis- 
iting teachers a warm welcome and a prof- 
itable time. 


ii 
—— 





SOME GOOD MEN. 


TR State of Pennsylvania has furnished 

two of the seven officers who attained 
the rank of General in the U. 
without qualifying word like Brigadier, 


Army 


Major or Lieutenant. These are Generals 
Bliss and March, each the son of a pro- 
fessor who had attained eminence as an 
author and an educator, one at Bucknell 
University and the other at Lafayette Col- 
lege. Two of the sons of Dr. March are 
college professors, one is Superintendent 
of the schools of Greensburg and one is 
the Managing Editor of the Philadelphia 
Press. The second of the sons became 
General, thus adding his name to a list 
beginning with Washington, including 
Grant, Sherman and Sheridan, and ending 
with Bliss, March and Pershing. The last 
three have received many honors from the 
colleges and municipalities of America and 
from the governments of Europe. 

The third of the March brothers is Thos. 
S. March, who was for a number of years 
Inspector of High Schools in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. He won golden 
opinions wherever he went, and at last 
Greensburg made him such a lucrative 
offer in salary that he was induced to re- 
turn to his former sphere of work. His 
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successor in the Department is William S. 
Taft, a graduate of Allegheny College and 
for seven years Superintendent of the 
schools of Rochester, Pennsylvania, He 
entered upon his new duties during the first 
week in June. We welcome him to the 
ranks of the high school inspectors where 
his scholarship will soon make itself felt in 
all our high schools. _Mr. Geo. A. Stearns, 
a graduate-of the Mansfield State Normal 
School and for thirteen years Superintend- 
ent of Susquehanna County, entered the 
Department of Public Instruction on May 
1,1918. We bespeak for him the same sup- 
port from the educators of the State as he 
received from the teachers of his county 
by reason of painstaking devotion to duty. 
He taught eighteen years in the public 
schools before he‘ became Superintendent 
and has always been closely identified with 
the agricultural interests of Pennsylvania. 


te 
—> 


DEPUTY STATE SUPT. McNEAL. 





FEW days since we had the pleasure 

of greeting our old friend McNeal 

in his new office of Deputy State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. He is at 
home in the place. For a generation we 
have known him as a man of sterling 
quality in the work of the schools. He 
was Superintendent of Huntingdon County 
from 1872 to 1878. He was appointed Su- 
perintendent of Dauphin County from the 
principalship of the Wiconisco Schools in 
1881, filling an unexpired term, and was 
subsequently elected to this office for five 
full terms. He then became head of the 
training department. of the Lock Haven 
State Normal School and at the same time 
gave instruction to the regular classes in 


methods of teaching. He served in this: 


position for four years. During the next 
two years he was a teacher of mathematics 
,and civics in the State Normal School at 
Clarion under Dr. Becht. From this school 
he was appointed financial clerk in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, July, 1906, 
and continued in that position until the 
death of Mr. Glenn. During’ this time he 
made the calculations for the distribution 
and drew the warrants for the payment 
of about ninety millions of dollars of 
money appropriated by the State to the 
public schools.. This work, which must be 
done very carefully and accurately, occu- 
pied nearly all of his time, though. he was 
able now and then to give instruction at 
institutes, make addresses at school direc- 
tors’ conventions, high school commence- 
ments, and elsewhere. Professor McNeal 
is a man of fine quality, a thorough class- 
Toom teacher, a conscientious and ‘efficient 
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executive. His pupils bear testimony to 
the deep and lasting impression that his 
teaching and character have made upon 
them. 

Mr. U. G. Fry, who has for some years 
been the statistical clerk of the Depart- 
ment, succeeds to the more responsible | 
desk of financial clerk, a well-earned pro- 
motion. 


aiettin 
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SECRETARY LANE AT N. E. A. 





‘one years of negotiation, patience 
and appeal showed the United States 
that there is only one language Germany 
can understand—from the mouth of the 
big gun. There will be no limit to the 
number of troops and cannon this country 
will send against the forces of Teutonic 
autocracy. Every industry in the land is 
pledged to support the war until victory 
for the Allies. This, briefly, is the Govern- 
ment’s “ fight until victory” program out- 
lined by Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior, in an address at Pittsburgh 
before the closing session of the fifty-sixth 
annual convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Secretary Lane said 
2,000,000 American troops will be added 
to the 1,000,000 already in France, if need- 
ed, a year from now. 

“We realize now what we are fighting 
for,” he declared. “We are not fighting 
merely from pride, because Germany 
flouted us. We are not fighting to make a 
page in the history of wars out of a desire 
for. material glory. We are not fighting 
merely to protect international rights guar- 
anteed by treaty and custom. We are at 
war, when the last word is said, for the 
preservation of what we call Christian civi- 
lization, which is the recognition of the 
fact that physical force must be limited by 
moral force, that the world is not to be- 
long to the strongest. 

“Tt has been found during this war that 
to give the people an understanding of our 
purpose it is necessary to reach down to 
the country schoolhouse, the educational 
heart of America. It is a shame that the 
schools are open but half the year, and it 
is a shame and national crime that the 
teachers are paid less than laborers’ wages. 
There are 5,500,000 illiterates in the United 
States, and 700,000 are men within the 
draft age. 

“ America shall teach itself what Ameri- 
canism is. Americanism is not nationalism. 
Through this nation mankind is to be 
served. Americanism is a helpful system. 
It is a growth towards better things. Ameri- 
canism is an orderedsystem. Itis a growth 
and a right to grow. Americanism is not 


pacifism, Americanism is courage. Ameri- 
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canism is not cynicism, Americanism is 
faith, Americanism is not indifference, but 
purpose.” 

Touching upon the subject of Russia, 
he said: “I believe in Russia. Russia, 
submarined from without by German propa- 
ganda, has been dreaming within that it 
could make over the habits of centuries; 
dreaming that within a year it could do 
things it would normally take a thousand 
years to accomplish, but I believe in Rus- 
sia; I believe the chief trouble with Russia 
is that she has not public schools.” 

Discussing the future of the American 
soldiers upon their victorious return from 
France after the war, he said: “Give me 
$20,000,000 and I will see that every Ameri- 
can soldier has a home and farm. We 
have millions of acres of arid and swampy 
land in the United States which could be 
reclaimed. My plan is to let the soldiers 
reclaim this land; let the Government ad- 
vance them money, build their homes and 
give them forty years in which to pay it 
back.” 


— 
~ 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE National Education Association 
opened its fifty-sixth annual conven- 

tion at Syria Mosque on Monday, July rst, 
at 2 o'clock, with perhaps 3,000 teachers in 
attendance. At a great meeting held on 
Sunday evening in the same hall, Mrs. 
Bradford, of Denver, president of the As- 
sociation, presiding, four allied nations, 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Belgium, 
were heard from as to the effects of war 
upon education in those countries and in 
stirring tributes to the value of the help 
given by the United States in the world 
war. For twenty minutes at the opening 
the audience stood and sang or stood and 
listened to singing. All present joined in 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” “God Save 
the King” and the “ Marseillaise.” Charles 
N. Gerwig sang the “Garibaldi Battle 
Hymn” of Italy. Mrs. J. N. McDermott 
sang the “Brabanconne,” the national 
hymn of Belgium and in this was joined 
by Miss Silvercruys, a Belgian girl aged 
16, who was present to tell of the needs of 
Belgians. She was in Belgium after 200 
children were slaughtered by the Germans. 
She told of this and other outrages against 
her country. She represented the govern- 
ment and people of Belgium through the 
Belgian relief committee of Philadelphia. 
She asked that appeals be made to the 
school children to help the children of Bel- 
gium. Paul Perigord of the French High 
Commission in Washington aroused great 
enthusiasm by a description of the proofs 
of patriotism which he has seen exhibited 
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by Americans in various cities he has vis- 
ited. Frank Roseor, of London, secretary 
of the teachers’ registration council, told © 
of work being carried on under difficulties 
by the government and educational asso- 
ciations of Great Britain. Amy A. Ber- 
nardy, of Rome, representing the govern- 
ment and education association of Italy, 
told of the carrying on of school work un- 
der the very guns of the enemies of Italy. 

Mayor Babcock, of Pittsburgh, made an 
Educational Week proclamation in which 
he said: “ Pittsburgh is honored in having 
been selected as the place of the fifty-sixth 
annual convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association. As the armory of the 
nation, Pittsburgh is deeply interested in 
keeping up the morale of its people and 
realizes that the schools are one of the most 
important safeguards of our community as 
well as of the nation at large. The schools 
of America are the second line of defense, 
and, therefore, the highest type of patriotic 
endeavor should be directed toward main- 
taining them in splendid condition. In or- 
der, therefore, that the distinguished guests 
who will be here may be properly greeted, 
that the magnitude of the convention may 
be properly recognized and that the great 
contribution the schools of the land are 
making to our citizenship may be properly 
appreciated, I hereby proclaim the first 
week of July Educational Week, welcome 
our distinguished guests to our city, and 
request our people to display the proper 
flags and decorations.” 

Addresses of welcome were made by 
Mayor E. V. Babcock, Supt. W. M. Da- 
vidson and Co. Supt. Samuel Hamilton. 
Miss Josephine Corliss Preston, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of 
Washington, responded on behalf of the 
convention. President Bradford in her 
annual report dealt largely with “ War- 
Modified Education,” and warned against 
the letting down of educational safeguards. 
She described the educational aspects of 
the Red Cross and War Savings activities 
as means of teaching patriotism and de- 
scribed war modified geography as a search 
for causes illustrated by the tragic events 
of the past four years. ‘Enforcing the im- 
portance of the part played by the schools 
in war activities, she said: “The great 
dream of human brotherhood, thrown upon 
the screen of history by the God of Na- 
tions when the American Republic was 
born, can only come true in full splendor 
of universal application through the instru- 
mentality of all the human beings living 
under the American flag, and this instru- 
mentality can only be thus perfected by the 
development of the schools to the full 
measure of their opportunity for service. 
Straight thinking, clean living, hard work, 
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joyful play and mighty loving must char- 
acterize the individual citizen and the col- 
lective action of all the citizenry in a re- 
public and it is the mission of war-modified 
education to produce this individual type 
and collective development.” 

“Traditional American antipathy to the 
employment of married women as school 
teachers must be ‘right about faced’ and 
married teachers brought into the schools 
even if it is necessary to go the lengths of 
Government conscription,” was the decla- 
ration of Louis D. Coffman, dean of the 
school of education at the University of 
Minnesota, in an address of the afternoon. 
He said it was probably the most efficacious 
method of remedying the shortage of 75,000 
or 100,000 teachers which will develop in 
the schools of the country this year. “In 
Nebraska,” said Prof. Coffman, “there 
were hundreds of schools where the Ger- 
man national anthem has been religiously 
sung, and at least 100 where the American 
national anthem was never sung until 
thirty days ago. Not until recently did we 
realize that there are many un-American 
schools and many un-American teachers in 
America. Our ignorance of the situation 
was appalling and our stupidity colossal. 
Now we find there has been an organized 
program for the Germanizing of America. 
In some places the American schools have 
been driven out by German schools, and 
many of the latter are receiving support 
from state funds. The German end was 
to have been attained through the schools 
by having German teachers teach German 
ideals through the German language. And 
these teachers did their work well. The 
spirit they encouraged, the political ideals 
they inculcated, the glorious picture they 
painted of the Fatherland, and the tradi- 
tions they fostered have developed an af- 
fection for Germany which the war, in 
many instances, has been unable to disturb. 
What these teachers did and were doing 
for Germany all teachers in the future 
must do for America. We must make all 
people understand that, in the end, free 
men are better than soldier-slaves.” 

“There must be,” he said, “a national 
policy in edcuational matters in this coun- 
try, and America must relinquish her pro- 
vincial idea that education is a purely local 
matter. The schools must not be allowed 
to suffer from the war unless suffering by 
them is absolutely essential to ultimate suc- 
cess. It may be urged that the schools 
should be closed next winter to save coal. 
If it is necessary to close the schools to 
win the war, then the schools should be 
closed, but before we close the schools, we 
should close the saloons, pool halls, the 
billiard parlors, every place of questionable 
character and every unnecessary industry. 
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The schools must be kept open, if possible.” . 

This sentiment started a demonstration 
among the teachers that lasted for minutes. 
When it ended, he went on “But it may 
be asked, where are we to find the teachers? 
There must be several hundred thousand 
well-educated married women who have 
had successful experience as teachers. In 
the present emergency these women should 
volunteer their services, as teachers, or the 
Government should conscript them. The 
nation must understand that teaching is a 
form of high patriotic service and that the 
education of the masses is as necessary for 
social solidarity and security as for social 
progress.” The suggestion as to married 
women was heartily applauded by the au- 
dience of thousands. 

The able address of Governor Brum- 
baugh contained a telling thrust at German 
education. He said in part: 

“The indictment against German uni- 
versity training lies almost wholly in the 
fact that the truth was not made free, that 
higher learning was prostituted. Its world 
service was kept for the German state and 
by it used, not to help, but to harm, the 
world. The result is not far to seek. The 
conscience was seared. The freedom of 
thought was stifled, and it is credibly re- 
ported that fully 90 per cent. of the Ger- 
man students are open and avowed atheists, 
The end of learning is not to serve in any 
selfish way any person or government but 
to glorify God and to enjoy Him forever. 
Truth is larger than governments and 
scholarship must know no limits in service. 

“We have had a Prussianized American 
cult in our higher institutions of learning. 
It must be banished forever. It is not 
suited to the soil of free America. Auto- 
cratic ideals have no place in a democratic 
society. For more than a generation we 
have been led to believe that our most tal- 
ented youth should complete their training 
in a German university. The stream of 
German-bound students from this free re- 
public has been increasingly large. But 
this war has made an end of all that. What 
of the future? No American parent will 
wish when this cruel war is over, to send 
his son to a German university. Where 
then shall the best minds of our nation and 
those of our allies receive the higher cul- 
ture? Those at all conversant with Euro- 
pean systems of education will agree at 
once that they cannot go to England, nor 
to France, nor to any other friendly coun- 
try. Their systems of culture do not lend 
themselves to this service. 

“Tt may well be, it really must be, that 
in this the oldest democracy in the world, 
which God in His wisdom has hidden away 
behind the sounding sea, the higher learn- 
ing shall be in the future given to the stu- 
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dents of the world. Here, with reverent 
faith in God and democratic ideals of gov- 
ernment, we can train the diplomats of the 
world. We shall have an open-door diplo- 
macy and a world-serving search for truth.” 

All German propaganda will be removed 
from text books in public schools, if the De- 
partment of Educational Publications which 
met in Schenley High School has its way, 
Fred M. Hunter, superintendent of schools, 
Oakland, California, declared. ‘“ The war 
has relegated many of our present text 
books to the scrap heap and has revolution- 
ized methods of writing them. The new 
text book must teach national spirit, patri- 
otism and community service; the propa- 
ganda of any foreign nation must be barred 
from all American texts. The subtle and 
insidious methods of the German propa- 
gandists have taught us to examine our 
texts more closely and to reject all which 
do not make for true Americanism.” 

Miss Jane Addams made the principal 
address at the last session of the week. Of 
the relation of America to the food supply 
of Europe she spoke as follows: “ Mr. 
Hoover tells us that the food of the help- 
less Belgians has now become entirely de- 
pendent upon the exertions of the Ameri- 
can farmer, and that through the destruc- 
tion of men and ships, 100,000,000 more 
men, women and children have come to de- 
pend largely for their daily bread upon 
what can be sent from America—upon what 
farmers may produce and what the women 
may save. The last harvent in France was 
less than 40 per cent. of her pre-war har- 
vest, and is less than one-fourth what she 
needs to feed her own people. Parts of 
Italy are never able to produce enough food 
for all the population, even in normal times. 
In Rumania there has been an increase of 
50 per cent. of population on the one-third 
of the land that is left them, while at the 
same time the crops there have decreased 
50 per cent. Although Russia is the land 
of the modern famines, she has never ex- 
perienced such loss of life as this great war 
has brought her. Eight million of her peo- 
ple have actually perished. It is possible 
to go multiplying these tales many times. 
Every nation in Europe, practically, is 
living on rations. The question is, can we, 
the United States, produce enough for our- 
selves and enough more to make up the 
most bitter deficiencies? 

“The effort centers about three general 
propositions: First, elimination of waste; 
second, actual reduction of consumption; 
third, the substitution of foods which can- 
not be readily shipped for those which ship 
to the greatest advantage. People change 
their food habits very slowly. To make 
radical changes requires a genuine incen- 
tive and a driving motive. It implies a 





struggle, none the less real because it is 
concerned with domestic adjustments. The 
effort demanded from women now is in a 
sense but part of that long struggle from 
the blindness of individuality to the con- 
sciousness of common ends—almost an epi- 
tome of human progress itself.” 

G. Stanley Hall, a pioneer in Child Study 
Work in America, and president of Clark 
University, Massachusetts, told the Depart- 
ment of Child Hygiene of twenty-five years 
of work in the study of children. He said: 
“Tt is not enough to organize schools to 
train children. Their interests must be 
studied so that work given them will be 
adapted to their natural development. The 
child study movement has completely revo- 
lutionized text books, the subject matter in 
the schools, and the method of teaching.” 

The convention approved a plan creating 
a new executive position to be filled by an 
educator whose duty it will be to arouse 
public interest in obtaining the support of 
Congress for the creation of a Federal De- 
partment of Education, with a secretary in 
the President’s Cabinet, and the appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 by Congress to increase 
teachers’ salaries. It also approved the 
Federal suffrage and prohibition amend- 
ments, recommended all instruction in 
American schools be in the English lan- 
guage, and advocated a child labor law ac- 
ceptable to the Supreme Court. 

The business sessions were held between 
the general sessions at which officers for 
the ensuing year were elected. Dr. George 
B. Strayer, of Columbia University, New 
York, was elected president, with the unani- 
mous election of the following officers 
nominated by the committee: Vice-presi- 
dents: Mary C. C. Bradford, Denver; M. 
L. Brittain, Atlanta; J. A. Churchill, Sa- 
lem, Ore.; M. B. Hillegas, Montpelier, Vt.; 
John R. Kirk, Kirksville, Mo.; Anna E. 
Logan, Cincinnati; A. S. Cooke, Baltimore; 
H. R. Driggs, Salt Lake City; F. L. Pinet, 
Topeka, Kans.; Mrs. A. B. Purrman, Chi- 
cago. Miss Mabel Lawrence, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; treasurer, A. J. Matthews, Tempe, 
Arizona. Deputy Supt. R. B. Teitrick, of 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, who has for some years held this place 
of honor and responsibility, represents 
Pennsylvania upon the Board of Managers. 

Philadelphia, Atlantic City, Chicago and 
St. Louis have invited the convention for 
next year. The places of meeting will be 
selected by the executive board early next 
spring. A meeting of the superintendents 
of schools connected with the association 
will be held in Chicago on February 24. 

We hope to present the address of State 
Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer and the Decla- 
ration of Principles of the National Asso- 
ciation in the next issue of The Journal. 
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